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SIX ETRUSCAN MIRRORS! 


Among the engraved Etruscan mirrors in the possession of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts the six which are here discussed 
seem not to have been published heretofore.* 

1. (Fig. 1.) Registry number 99.493. Annual Report, 1899, 
p. 48, No. 36. This mirror is round and rather heavy and has a 
tang. The disk, which is slightly convex with the edge bent back 
sharply to form a rim around the reverse or engraved side, has a 
diameter of 15.4 cm. The extension at the bottom of the disk is 
broad and short and turns in toward the tang at right angles. 
The entire length, including tang, is 22.9 cm. The mirror is 
very well preserved. A small piece of the rim at the lower right 
hand side has been partially broken out but not lost. A little en- 


1] wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Caskey, Curator of the 
Department of Classical Art in the Boston Museum, who has graciously 
granted me permission to publish these mirrors. 

? The remaining Etruscan mirrors in the Boston Museum have been published 
as follows: 1. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, Vol. V (edited by Kliigmann and 
K@rte), pl. 144. (Hereafter all references to volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this work 
will be indicated by G. with only the number of the plate, and references to 
volume 5, by K.-K. with the number of the plate). 2. G. 313. 3. K.-K. 
126 (undoubtedly genuine; cf. Kérte’s text, p. 163). 4. Harvard Studies, XI, 
pl. facing p. 93. This mirror, the border pattern. of which is typical of 
Praenestine but not of Etruscan workmanship (cf. G. Matthies, Die Praenes- 
tinischen Spiegel, pp. 118 ff), is undoubtedly a product of the same shop and 
probably of the same engraver’s hand as the mirror K.-K. 66. (For the latter 
cf. Matthies, op. cit. p. 44, n. 1 and p. 122.) Not only is the ivy border on the 
two mirrors identical and not exactly like that of any other so far as I know, 
but the style of the engraving is quite the same and the forms of the letters of 
the inscriptions are alike. The spelling “Menarfa” on the Boston mirror 
is very rare (possibly this is the spelling on the mirror G. 87; cf. Gerhard’s 
text, Vol. III, p. 91, n. 144). ‘“Menarea,” the spelling on the other mirror, 
which Kérte (p. 85) says was mistakenly written for “Menerfa,” is equally 
rare. Possibly the same spelling was intended for both, the differences between 
e,f, and v areso slight. 4. K.-K. 160. 

A sixth mirror which presents the same design as the Semele mirror, G. 83, 
is regarded with suspicion. (Cf. Annual Report of the Boston Museum, 1908, 
p. 60.) 
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crustation and a number of stains mar the engraved surface over 
which a smooth bluish green patina is fairly evenly distributed. 
There is no sign of a puncture in the center of the engraved side. 


Figure 1.—Erruscan Mirror, No. 99.493: Boston. 


The design represents Poseidon, at the left, sitting upon a 
mantle laid over a pile of rocks. In front of him at the right 
is a boy who is in the act of departing to the right but is 
looking back as if loath to go. Both figures are entirely nude. 


1 Ann. Rep., |. c., Glaucus is suggested as a possible name for this figure. 
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Poseidon rests his right hand on the rocks behind him and 
in his left holds the trident, which evidently rests on the 
ground. His hair and beard are short and around his head is a 
narrow fillet. The boy grasps in his right hand a staff with a 
pomegranate head, his left is placed on his lifted knee. The 
bodies of both figures are marked by a few vigorous anatomical 
lines and delicate indications of the contour of the flesh. From 
the ground, which is shown by a single line, spring at Poseidon’s 
feet a number of objects resembling leaves. Between the two 
figures and beneath the youth are lily stalks. The design is 
bordered by an egg-and-dart pattern between a row of fine 
beading on the inside and double lines on the outside. On the 
extension is a palmette between a pair of acanthus leaves. From 
each side of the palmette extends a bud or flower. A similar 
pattern, slightly more elaborate, is engraved on the mirror side 
of the extension. The rim of the mirror is finished with a tongue 
pattern and beading. 

The drawing is excellent, exhibiting a refinement and vigor 
which characterize the work of only such Etruscan engrav- 
ers as kept close to the Greek spirit and also to their Greek 
models. Designs containing two figures are very common on 
engraved mirrors, but I know of no closely analogous scene 
on any other mirror or on a cista.1 Nor do I know any prod- 
uct of Greek art which goes back to the same original. But 
when the figures are regarded separately and the style in general 
observed, there can be no doubt as to the group of works to 
which this engraving bears the closest relation, namely, the vases 
made by Greeks in Southern Italy during the latter part of the 
fifth century.2 These, although in many respects individual and 
unlike the contemporaneous Attic vase paintings, are still very 
closely related to them and reflect, as they of course do, the style 
of the period of Polyclitus and Polygnotus. Some definite com- 
parisons with the mirror may be of interest. The motive of 
Poseidon has close analogies in seated figures on thw following 
early South Italian vases: Reinach, Peintures de Vases Antiques, 
Millin II, 64, 69, 74; Millingen, 18; a Lucanian amphora in Berlin, 
Arch. Zeit. 1851, pl. 29. The motive of the figure (Peirithous?) 


1T have not had access to the publication of the Gagliardi and Sarti collec- 
tions. 

? For this group of vases in general see Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, pp. 148 
ff.; Furtwingler and Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, II, pp. 153 ff. 
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standing behind Theseus (?) on the last named vase bears some 
resemblance to that of the youth on the mirror. These com- 
parisons indicate that the engraver in all probability copied only 
a part of a larger scene represented in his Greek model and 
adapted it to the circular space. This was simple enough in the 
case of the seated figure but the motive of the standing figure, 
although it fills the space admirably, is a little strained. 

The details are worked out with real Greek feeling, the wavy 
hair, the fine features, the delicate hands and feet, and the softly 
rounded, supple limbs. The shading used to suggest the varying 
contour of the flesh is extremely delicate, not inferior to the 
execution on the Ficoroni cista, which presents one of the finest 
known illustrations in bronze engraving of such shading. It 
occurs on engraved cistae and mirrors in all forms from the high 
degree of excellence represented by our mirror down to the gross- 
est form of exaggeration.! This practice, too, was borrowed by 
the Etruscans from contemporaneous Greek art.2 The three 
bold, vigorous strokes across the breast of each figure are harsh 
and reveal the true Etruscan, but in this instance seemingly one 
with some originality.* The growth at Poseidon’s feet appears 
also to be this engraver’s individual idea of leaves.‘ Rocks are 
occasionally indicated as here,' a form which was probably sug- 
gested by the curving ground lines on Greek vase paintings, and 
these, no doubt, go back to the paintings of Polygnotus. The 
staff with pomegranate head seems to have no special significance. 
On the mirror G. 374 it is given to Hera (?), on K.-K. 99, a 
relief mirror, to Adonis (?), and on K.-K. 134,2 to a winged 
woman. The egg and dart pattern, although very common on 
Italian vases, engraved cistae, and Etruscan urns, seems at no 
time a favorite on the border of engraved mirrors, for this is the 


1A certain class of mirrors with groups composed of several figures, usually 
gods or heroes, of which a peculiar ringlet style of hair is often characteristic, 
affords the most conspicuous examples of this lack of taste. Cf. e.g., G. 398, 
374, 356; K.-K. 103, 2; 83,1. 

?F or the development of shading in Greek painting see Behn, Die Fikoronische 
Cista, pp. 54 f. 

*For much lighter and less conspicuous breast strokes see G. 293 and 318, also 
the seated and the standing figure on each side of the omphalos on the cista 
Mon. Ined. VIII, 29-30. 

On the mirror side of the extension of the mirror K.-K. 78 are leaves of 
similar type but in highly conventionalized form. 

§ Cf. G. 331, 1; 372, 1. 
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only example of which I know. It occurs often, however, espe- 
cially on Praenestine mirrors, as the ground line for the design.! 
Other conventional patterns that are common in the ornamenta- 
tion of Italian vases, such as the palmette, the lotus, or a combi- 
nation of the two are often used as borders on Etruscan engraved 
mirrors. The fin-like acanthus leaves which form part of the 
ornament on both sides of the extension are typical of Etruscan 
taste. Variations of this form are common, not only as part of 
the ornament below the design, but also on the ground of the 
design itself. The mirror clearly falls in the first half of the 
fourth century, very probably in the first quarter. 

2. (Fig. 2.) Reg. No. 98.686. Annual Report, 1898, p. 34, 
No. 44. This mirror is round and heavy and has a tang. The 
disk is slightly convex with the edge bent back sharply to form 
a rim around the reverse side and is 18.3 cm. in diameter. The 
extension is small and narrow, turning in at the bottom at right 
angles. The entire length of the mirror is 26.1 cm. It is in 
very good condition except that the engraved surface has patches 
of encrustation. The patina is dark green. In the centre of the 
engraved side is a hole 3.5 mm. in diameter, rather deep, and with 
a rounding bottom, indicating that it was formed by a very blunt 


peg.” 


1 Cf. K.-K. 108, 90; G. 337, 1; 377; 400, 1. 

2T am inclined to believe that these holes which, as is well known, are found 
in the centre of the engraving on many Italian bronze mirrors, are due to the 
process of polishing; that the mirrors were held by a more or less sharply 
pointed peg very firmly pressed against a polishing surface and then turned. 
This would account for the great variation in the size and especially in 
the depth of these holes, a difference which might then depend on any one 
or a combination of a number of circumstances, for instance, on the degree of 
polish desired, on the susceptibility to polish of the bronze in question (not all 
alloys were the same), on the degree of hardness of the metal, or on the patience 
ofthe workman. This would also explain why there seems to be no connection 
between the depth of the hole and the amount of work in the engraving,—a 
connection whicli would seem to be inevitable if the hole were formed during 
the latter process (cf. Matthies, op. cit. p. 19) unless there was a marked 
variation in the amount of pressure applied. Furthermore, on the mirrors 
which I have examined, where the hole in the centre interrupts lines of the 
design these lines appear to have been engraved before the hole was formed, 
for they do not show the slightest irregularity or discrepancy, which would seem 
almost certain to follow if they had been drawn up to meet the hole or the peg 
which formed it. That the engraving should be thus mutilated need occasion 
no surprise. To the practical minded Etruscan the chief function of the 
mirror was doubtless its usefulness in offering a reflecting surface. A people 
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Figure 2.—Etruscan Mirror, No. 98.686: Boston. 


who would countenance the disfigurement of elaborate engravings on bronze 
cistae by the attachment of rings would be expected to demand highly polished 
mirrors regardless of the injury which the polishing process might cause to the 
engraving on the reverse side. 
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The design contains three figures. In the centre stands a 
nude youth with a lance held upright in his left hand and 
a garment hung over his left arm. He is looking at a winged 
female figure who is seated at the left and his right hand is 
placed on her left arm. The upper part of her body is nude, the 
lower is covered by a himation which is brought up over her 
left arm. Her left hand is placed on the youth’s thigh. On her 
right arm, which she extends toward him, is a double bracelet 
and in her ear a long earring. A seated male figure at the right, 
about whose legs is draped a himation, extends his left arm 
forward and places his right hand on the youth’s shoulder. 
Both seated figures appear to be earnestly admonishing the youth. 
Their faces, too, betray emotion. As border to the design a 
laurel wreath is used. This extends round the mirror in one 
direction, beginning at the right side of a palmette and scroll on 
the extension and ending at the left. On the mirror side of the 
extension is a palmette and scroll of somewhat more elaborate 
pattern than the one below the design. Around the rim run two 
parallel grooves and inside of them a row of beading. 

The drawing is on the whole very careful and pleasing and the 
composition good, but the design is somewhat crowded by the 
border, a common fault of engraved Italian mirrors. That the 
grouping of three figures as here, a central standing figure 
between two smaller or seated figures, is very common on mirror 
designs hardly needs to be stated. In style this mirror recalls 
the mirror K.-K. 150. The thick laurel borders are also similar 
in general effect, though different in detail. The line which is 
usually drawn between the design and the laurel pattern, espe- 
cially on the mirrors of the first half of the fourth century, is 
lacking on both of these. The rendering of the drapery and the 
hair resembles that on the mirror K.-K. 151, and not far re- 
moved .is G. 345, the figure of the youth on our mirror offering 
a fairly close parallel to that of Hercules, but the composition on 
the mirror in Gerhard is not so good. All three of these mirrors 
are Praenestine. A trifle more slender than our central figure 
but very similar in motive are several youths on a cista in Berlin, 
published in Arch. Zeit. 1862, pl. 164-165. Mirrors often pre- 
sent figures engaged, as here, in meaningless argument or con- 
versation,— meaningless at least to us, and doubtless equally so 
to the engraver. Winged figures, especially female figures, in 
whom we have generally to recognize the genuine Etruscan 
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goddess “Lasa,’’' abound on engraved Italian mirrors. This 
goddess belongs to the circle of Aphrodite ? and usually appears 
with her or in company with other gods or goddesses. But, as is 
true of many designs on mirrors, the scene here is too indefinite 
to justify an attempt to identify the figures. The engraver, too, 
doubtless spared himself that trouble. 

Here again, as with mirror 1, even though no exact analogy to 
the simple design may be found in Greek art, there is no lack of 
scenes similar in style and spirit among the South Italian vase 
paintings. The youth on the vase, Reinach, op. cit. Millin II, 28, 
has the same familiar Polyclitan figure and pose as the youth on 
the mirror. Similar figures appear on a vase published in d’Han- 
carville, Collection of Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
from the Cabinet of the Hon. W. Hamilton I, pl. 129. As on the 
mirrors, these figures are represented as arguing or admonishing. 
This is also true of the vase published in Vol. III, pl. 47 of the 
same collection. The same statuesque standing motive appears 
on a gold seal ring which Furtwiangler thinks is probably “ gross- 
griechisch”’ (Antike Gemmen, pl. X, 42, and text, Vol. III, p. 53). 

The expression of emotion, especially on the faces of the two 
seated figures, is exceptionally well rendered. The practice of 
giving individuality to figures and portraying deep personal 
feeling was also borrowed from the Greeks of Southern Italy. A 
crater from Pisticci now in Paris, F.-R. pl. 60, 1, furnishes a 
good illustration. The vase painters of Southern Italy borrowed, 
in their turn, from the Greek mainland. The best examples of 
the portrayal of emotion are found, according to Duemmler, Jb. 
Arch. I. Il, p. 176, on a series of polychrome lecythi which 
reflect the influence of Polygnotus. 

The shading of the flesh surface which is typically more pro- 
nounced in the case of the men than of the woman, is careless 
and haphazard, an element which detracts materially from the 
general effect of the picture and gives to the whole an untidy 
appearance. 

The laurel is used as a border on Praenestine mirrors oftener 
than any other pattern but, as has already been stated, it is very 
rare on Etruscan mirrors except in a certain group, where it 
takes a characteristic form, pairs of long, ribless leaves extending 


1Cf. A. Schippke, De Speculis Etruscis Quaestionum Particula I, p. 45; 
K6rte’s text, K.-K. pp. 9 f. 
2 Cf. Schippke, op. cit. p. 24. 
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from a line which encircles the design without being broken at 
the bottom.! On the earlier Praenestine mirrors, as on ours, the 
leaves are usually rather short and closely set, with the midrib 
indicated, and they often have fruit inserted among them. This 
rigid, compact form disappears later and the leaves become 
larger, more irregular, and carelessly drawn. Our mirror is 
exceptional in having only two leaves instead of three in each 
group. This is in general characteristic of later work. The . 
laurel ornament came into Etruria by the usual road—from 
Attica by way of Southern Italy. Very unusual, however, is the 
use on our mirror of a single wreath instead of two branches 
beginning at each side of the ornament below the design and 
meeting in the middle of the top. The only parallel that I know 
is on the archaic mirror G. 420, 1, where an ivy wreath with very 
heavy stem thus encircles the design.2 The combination of 
palmette and scroll, found on both sides of the extension, is the 
commonest form of ornament for this part of the mirror. These 
motives, too, came to Etruria, of course, from Greece, but they 
had their ci:gin in Egypt.* If the mirrors in the Boston Museum 
are representative, it is the general rule that there is an ornament 
on the mirror side of the extension and that it is somewhat more 
elaborate than the one below the design. It is clear from what 
has been said that this mirror also dates from the first half of the 
fourth century and that it belongs to a group of Etruscan mirrors 
which bear a certain relation to the Praenestine.‘ 

3. (Fig. 3.) Reg. No. 99.495. Annual Report, 1899, p. 49, 
No. 38. This mirror is round and thin and has a tang. The 
disk is slightly convex with the edge bent sharply back to form 
a rim round the reverse side. The diameter is 15.3 cm. The 
extension is small and narrow and appears to have been covered 
on the engraved side by the handle. The tang is unusually short, 
a circumstance which makes it all the more likely that the handle 
projected over the extension. The entire length of the mirror is 
20.4cm. It is in excellent condition with dull brown patina rather 
unevenly distributed over the engraved surface. A tiny hole in 
the centre of the engraved side was formed by a small, blunt peg. 


1 F.g. G. 55. For the laurel border, see Matthies, op. cit. pp. 118 ff. 

2QOn a few mirrors which have no ornament below the design an unbroken 
wreath is used as border; cf. K.-K. 15, 47; G. 110, 113. 

3Cf. Riegl, Stilfragen, pp. 71 ff, 87 f. 

‘Cf. Matthies, op. cit. pp. 120, 122. 
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The engraving represents a youth entirely nude running to 
the right by the side of a plunging horse which he holds by 
the bridle with his right hand. On a string around the horse’s 
neck are suspended three amulets or bullae. The horse’s eye is 


Ficure 3.—Etrruscan Mirror, No. 99.495: Boston. 


obliterated. Starting from a common point at the bottom, 
doubtless at the edge of the handle, a slender ivy wreath encircles 
the design and runs together at the top without a break. The 
leaves are three-notched and in three places on the right side 
of the mirror a cluster of three small berries is introduced. 
There was beading on the rim but it has almost entirely dis- 
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appeared. On the mirror side of the extension is an elaborate 
pattern composed of two palmettes, the lower of which is en- 
closed between scrolls. The drawing is remarkably light and 
delicate, the lines few but effective, producing a picture of charm- 
ing simplicity not unworthy of a Greek master. The motive of 
the lithe, slender youth with hardly a marking on his body is so 
light and airy that he scarcely seems to need ground beneath his 
feet and, indeed, he does not have it,—but the designs on engraved 
mirrors often lack a ground line. One scarcely notices the various 
faults in detail,—for instance, that the horse’s body is too slender, 
its left hind leg too short, its neck poorly drawn, and that we are 
left to imagine the greater part of the boy’s left arm,—-so pleasing 
is the general effect of composition and drawing. 

A comparison of this engraving with others similar in subject 
and composition makes its superiority the more conspicuous.! 
Nor does it lose by comparison with similar scenes on Italian 
vases, for example, the common representation on the large 
South Italian vases of departed heroes with their horses.2 On 
these, however, the motive is one of rest. Somewhat closer 
parallels are presented by the men with horses introduced as 
part of a larger scene on a crater from the Giardino Margherita in 
Bologna, Pellegrini, Catalogo dei Vasi Greci Dipinti delle Necropoli 
Felsinee, No. 223A, fig. 53, and a vase of the Coghill collection, 
Millingen, Peintures Ant. de Vases Grecs, pl. 47. The same 
motive on a vase, probably from Nola, was thought by C. Robert 
to be a direct copy from a slab of the west frieze of the Parthenon.® 
All of these date from the first half of the fourth century, the 
period in which the model for our mirror was made. The 
slender, boyish figure reflects the taste of a generation that had 
passed the time of the Doryphoros, one of the copies of which, 
the relief from Argos,‘ presents a similar motive,’ and had reached 


1 Cf. e.g. the Praenestine mirrors K.-K. 137; G. 254 A, 1, 334, 1, 254, 1; and 
the following cistae: Mon. Ined., Suppl. 14, 13, 19-20, Mon. Ined. IX, 23-24; 
Mon. Ined., Suppl. 15-16. 

2For these vases cf. Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grabdenkmdler, pp. 89 f. 

* Annali, 1874, p. 248, pl. T. 

*Cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XII, p. 105, fig. 60. 

5’ The ornamental top of a candelabrum from a chamber tomb in Montepul- 
ciano (ef. Not, Scav. 1894, p. 239, fig. 3a) strongly suggests this scene in subject, 
in motive, and in feeling. 

A similar motive appears again on Etruscan urns: cf. Brunn-K@rte, 
Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche, I1, 90, 4a and b; I, 45, 21a. 
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the period of the Apollo Sauroctonos. The engraver evidently 
adhered to his model in subject and composition, but infused 
into his drawing a lighter spirit. 

The execution of the hair is rather unusual. The same style, 
but poorly rendered, appears on the mirror G. 119, and in a 
still more crude, almost grotesque form on G. 71, 4. Heads on 
the mirrors K.-K. 148; G. 377, 413; K.-K. 59; G. 338, 1 also 
suggest this style. Genuinely Etruscan are the amulets suspended 
about the horse’s neck. These are very common on horses on 
engraved cistae and mirrors. They also occur on the Etruscan 
stamnos from Orvieto, Conestabile, Pitture murali, pl. XVI; 
and the bangles on the Etruscan stamnos in the Vatican, 
Overbeck, Atlas der Griechischen Kunstmythologie, pl. XVIII, 14, 
belong to the same class. They do not seem to be common either 
on Etruscan tomb frescoes or on the urns.!_ A flat collar, usually 
low down on the shoulders,? similar to those on Greek vase 
paintings, is common on the urns. The decking of horses with 
amulets was naturally not in keeping with Greek taste. I know 
of no example among Greek vase paintings which affords a parallel 
to this characteristic Etruscan practice. Occasionally on South 
Italian vases entire strings of beads or bullae occur.2 These are 
doubtless due to Etruscan influence. 

The ivy border in the light, delicate form in which it occurs 
here is extremely rare on Etruscan mirrors, but very common on 
Praenestine.* On the Etruscan mirror G. 57 there is also a 


1Cf. the archaic urn from Cumae, Mon. Ined. XI, pl. VI, 1a, and v. Duhn’s 
doubt as to the significance of the amulets, Annali, 1879, p.127. But the very 
presence of the amulets, which are also extremely large in proportion to the 
size of the horse, would seem sufficient evidence that we are not to think here 
of a “cavallo dell’ heros nel senso greco.”’ 

2 Cf., however, the tomb frescoes, Conestabile, op. cit. pls. II and VIII; 
also the engraved cista, Wiener Vorlegeblaiter, 1889, pl. VIII, 2; and compare 
these with the vase, Tischbein, III, 42. 

3Cf. e.g. Reinach, Peintures de Vases Antiques, Millin, I, 23; Pagenstecher, 
op. cit. pl. III, b, Brit. Mus. F 242; Morin-Jean, Le Dessin des Animaux 
en Grece, p. 232, fig. 266; p. 233, fig, 268; Patroni, La Ceramica, p. 81, fig. 49, 
in Atti della reale accademia di archeologia, lettere e belle arte di Napoli, Vol. 
XIX. The carelessly drawn circles placed haphazard on the neck and chest 
of a horse on a South Italian amphora in the Louvre (Morin-Jean, op. cit. 
p. 233, fig. 267) show a degenerate form of this sort of decoration. The same 
is true of the beads (?) on a horse on a vase in the museum in Turin (Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s. v. Desultor, p. 112, fig. 2335). 

*Cf. Matthies, op. cit. p. 121. 
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border of thin ivy with slender central stem but the leaves are 
heart-shaped, the form which is almost invariable on archaic 
mirrors, very common on Etruscan mirrors of all periods, and 
rather less common on Praenestine. This form holds, uncon- 
sciously of course, to Mycenean tradition. The slender ivy 
wreath, like almost everything else, found its way into Etruscan 
art from Southern Italy. Both forms of the leaf are used on 
Italian vases. This mirror, then, also recalls the Praenestine 
group and may be placed near the middle of the fourth century, 
after the influence of Praxiteles had made itself felt in Southern 
Italy, but before the period of decadence, when vitality had 
given way to over-refinement and weakness.! 

4. (Fig. 4). Reg. No. 96.715. Annual Report, 1896, p. 30, 
No. 19. This mirror is round, rather heavy, and has a tang. 
The disk is slightly convex and has a raised border around the 
reverse side 1.2 cm. in width. The extension, which is rather 
narrow and about as long as it is wide, curves outward at the 
bottom and ends in sharp angles. The mirror is 18 cm. in 
diameter and 25 cm. long. It is in excellent condition and a 
muddy greenish patina covers most of the engraved surface. 
A tiny hole in the centre of the engraved side was formed by 
a sharp peg. 

In the design are three standing figures partially draped 
and wearing high shoes. At the left a male figure in an awk- 
ward, stooping posture holds his himation in front of him gath- 
ered in a knot in his right hand. The drapery is brought up 
over his head and held up in his extended left hand behind a 
woman in the centre toward whom his face is slightly turned. 
The woman stands looking into the man’s face, her weight rested 
on her right foot and her left hand placed on her hip. Her 
garment, which falls over her left shoulder, is brought up on 
both sides of her right knee and held in a knot in her right hand. 
Her hair is waved in long loops and she wears long earrings and 
a diadem. At the right a winged woman, also wearing diadem 
and earrings, stands looking to the left and holding the folds of 
her himation in her left hand. The garment falls to the ground 
and is caught up only between her knees. The arrangement of 
her hair is similar to that of the figure in the centre except that 
it is longer at the back. The space at the left between the man 


1 An excellent example of this later period is found in the relief mirror K.-K. 
99. 
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and the border is closely filled with an acanthus scroll, which 
emerges at the bottom from the upper of two blossoms. In a 


Ficure 4.—Erruscan Mirror, No. 96.715: Boston. 


tiny space on the right side between the woman’s wing and the 
border is a notched line. Farther down beneath the wing is a 


j 
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plant with a large blossom. Except between the feet of the 
central figure no ground line is indicated, but the ground space 
is filled in with eight fish of varying sizes and types. Beginning 
on each side of the ornament at the bottom of the mirror rows of 
blossoms, one above the other, are engraved around the raised 
border. On the extension is a chubby winged genius, apparently 
wearing only a girdle and high shoes. The features are large and 
uncomely. It looks to the right with right elbow held high and 
right hand turned back toward its head. The hair is drawn back 
into a knot. On the mirror side of the extension is a palmette 
and scroll. The rim is plain. 

The drawing is not good, but it is crude and uncouth 
rather than careless, betraying the tendency to exaggerate de- 
tails which characterizes every period of decadence. The 
composition is in keeping with the drawing. The sole pur- 
pose of the design is decorative and the engraver’s one idea 
seems to have been to leave no bit of space unoccupied. 
To serve this end the male figure at the left is drawn in an 
awkward stooping posture and drapery is brought up over his 
head in feminine fashion. The mirror G. 105 furnishes an 
interesting analogy to our mirror. The style of drawing is not 
radically different and the composition, in its main lines, is 
practically the same. But the engraver knew how to put life 
into his lines and to adjust his figures to the round disk without 
making them stilted. 

Veiling the heads of men seems to be in violation even of 
Etruscan taste. I know of no other example. Not even 
women appear often on engraved mirrors with veils or dra- 
pery over their heads. One of the few instances occurs on the 
mirror G. 319.1 Yet it is a common motive on Greek vase 
paintings, especially on those of Southern Italy, where the veil, 
as on this mirror, is usually held up with one hand or perhaps with 
both.2 The motive of holding up the himation brought around 
from the back is very common on mirrors with both men and 
women, especially the latter. Folds of the garment are also very 
often caught up, as here, over the knees, usually over only one 
knee, and the rest of the body left partially or entirely nude. 
This motive is found frequently on fourth century vases and 

1 It is found very often on Etruscan urns. 


2 Cf. e.g. the vase from Ruvo, Mon. Ined. XII, 16, also the fourth century 
Greek gems, Furtwiingler, Gemmen, XII, 39 and XIV, 22. 
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appealed still more strongly to Hellenistic taste.. But I know 
of no other instance where drapery is held up between the knees 
in the hand as on our mirror. It was also unusual to represent 
folds gathered in a knot above the hand as here. A similar 
motive occurs on the mirror G. 321, 1 and on the cista, Mon. 
Ined. Suppl. pl. 15-16.2, This was not altogether strange to 
Greek art. A crater from Ruvo, Mon. Ined. V, 22, offers an 
illustration.? On the whole, the rendering of the drapery on the 
mirror shows that the design which furnished the model stood 
close in style to the class of vases represented by the Apulian 
amphora, F.-R. pl. 89. This is especially noticeable in the gar- 
ments of Thetis (?) and Hermes. Similar motives occur on an 
amphora in Petrograd, Mon. Ined. VI, VII, 66. Motives on 
Attic vases of the fourth century, such as a hydria, F.-R. 79, 1, 
and the cover of a bowl, F.-R. 68, both from Kertsch and now 
in Petrograd, show where we must look for the origin of this 
style of draping. Diadems of all types are extremely common 
on engraved mirrors, but I know no close analogy to the elabo- 
rately waved hair of the two women on our mirror. Technically, 
however, it is not far removed from the conventionalized ringlets 
which occur so frequently. 

The fish was a favorite form of ornament with engravers 
of mirrors. It is sometimes used as border (cf. G. 70; 394, 
2), but oftener as ground ornament, usually below a decor- 
ative ground line which was probably conceived to repre- 
sent the surface of the sea. Occasionally waves are indicated.‘ 
Only rarely do the fish bear any relationship to the subject 
of the design as, for example, on the mirror G. 64, where a 
fish and a sea-horse are attributes of Poseidon. The decora- 
tive value of the fish motive was also appreciated by the 
Greeks,—its origin is doubtless as old as art itself,—but it 
would not be typical of Greek taste to sanction its haphazard 
use irrespective of an inner meaning. The cylix of Execias in 
Munich with dolphins swimming about Dionysus’ craft, F.-R. 


1Cf. e.g. the Hellenistic gems, Furtwingler, op. cit. XXXIV, 8, 9, 10, etc. 

2 On a group of Etruscan urns which represent the recognition of Paris as the 
son of Priam, Venus, who stands at the left of the altar, often holds her garment 
in this way; cf. Brunn-K6rte, op. cit. Vol. I, pl. I, 3; pl. II, 4, 5, ete. 

*The motive also appears in a statue of the Roman period from Agnano 
published in Mon. Ant. XXI, p. 267, fig. 10. 

*Cf. G. 415, 1; 289, 2. 
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pl. 42, furnishes an excellent illustration from the early vase 
paintings’ and is not necessarily far removed either in time or 
style from the models which suggested the dolphins on such 
archaic Etruscan (or Praenestine?) mirrors as G. 363, 1 and 
415, 1.3 The fish on a severe red-figured hydria in the Museo 
Gregoriano of the Vatican, Overbeck, Atlas der Gr. Kunstmytho- 
logie, pl. XX, 12, would also have furnished an admirable model 
for a mirror engraver. 

A plant or flower similar to that on the right side of our mirror 
design occurs on the mirror G. 217, but the use of such an 
elaborate conventional pattern to fill in space as the scroll on the 
left of our design is exceptional. An ivy branch is found occa- 
sionally (e.g. Matthies, op. cit. p. 79, fig. 15), also flowers of 
various shapes and sizes, but I know no parallel to this pattern 
except possibly the simple scroll on the mirrors G. 386 and 387, 1. 
I also know of nothing either in Italian or Greek art which bears 
the remotest resemblance to the border pattern on this mirror. 
The foundation of the design is the same kind of blossom as the 
two from which the scroll emerges, but it has been convention- 
alized into a form which almost suggests a bead and reel. 
Human or half human figures, often but not always winged, 
frequently occupy the extension below the mirror design. The 
queer little Hercules on the extension of the mirror G. 167 is a 
caricature of the same type as the figure on our mirror. This 
mirror may be assigned to the second half of the fourth century. 

5. (Fig. 5.) Reg. No. 01.7525. Annual Report, 1901, p. 36. 
The bottom of the disk of this mirror is slightly elongated and 
runs into the extension in a gradual curve. The tang (or handle) 
is gone. The disk is thin and slightly convex with the edge 
turned back sharply to form a rim around the reverse side. 
The diameter of the disk is 15 cm.; the entire length 17.2 cm. 
Near the rim at the upper edge a piece is missing and the rim 
at that point shows a break. The engraved surface has a thin, 


1 For a discussion of this dolphin type as used in Greek art early in the fifth 
century cf. v. Schneider, ‘Griechische Wurfscheibe aus Sicilien,’ in Jh. Oecst. 
Arch. I. I, pp. 201 ff. 

2 Cf. Matthies, op. cit. Chap. II. 

*The conventional motive on a Corinthian aryballos in the Louvre (ef. 
Morin-Jean, op. cit. p. 86, fig. 98) affords a very interesting comparison with 
these two mirrors. 

‘ Variations of this type are not infrequently found; cf. e.g. the border on the 
mirror G. 156. 
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uneven coating of dark green patina. In the centre of the 
engraved surface is a shallow hole 3 mm. in width. 

The scene presents a young satyr in a Bacchic dance. He bal- 
ances himself on his right foot and with the left knee sharply bent 
he holds his left foot high behind him just above a large calyx crater 
into which he peers as he bends his body toward it, holding his left 


Figure 5.—ETruscan Mirror, No. 01.7525: Boston. 


arm out above it and his right arm back of his head. His right 
hand and the top of his head are missing. His body is marked 
with numerous anatomical lines and he wears low shoes. At the 
left of the satyr a thyrsus with a fillet tied round it is planted 
in the ground, which is indicated by a straight line. Starting 
at the ends of the ground line and broken at the top by the 
figure, a very thin, straggling ivy wreath, bent so as to form with 
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the ground line a sort of four-sided border, encircles the figure. 
Only seven leaves are indicated, three on each side in correspond- 
ing positions and one at the top. Below the ground line is an 
ornament consisting of an unusual form of lotus emerging from 
a ring, the lower side of which is beaded. A rather elaborate 
palmette below the pclished or mirror surface is badly effaced. 
Around the rim was beading which has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The drawing of the satyr is strong and vigorous but the ac- 
cessories are done more carelessly. Revelling bacchic char- 
acters with a wine crater are variously represented on the 
Praenestine mirrors K.-K. 45; G. 303; 301, and on the cista 
Mon. Ined. X, 45-46, but none of these appears as the only figure 
in the design nor do the motives resemble that of the satyr on our 
mirror. A dancing satyr beside a low column (?) occupies the 
front of an amphora from Anzi, now in the museum at Naples, 
Patroni, Ceramica, p. 120, fig. 80, but a closer parallel to the 
mirror design is found on a small fourth-century crater in the 
Boston Museum (No. 484). Here a satyr with a horse-tail, 
holding his arms in the same position (reversed) as the satyr 
on the mirror, leans low to the left and looks into a cotyle which 
stands on the ground. He stands on his right foot (the more 
natural position) with the left raised from the ground. The 
suggestion of the motive on the mirror came then, clearly, from 
the Greek vase painters of Southern Italy, who followed many 
generations of vase painters in their employment of sportive 
satyrs with wine bowls as a favorite theme. On engraved mirrors 
and cistae the hair is often represented loose and flying as here, 
especially on figures in violent action. The tiny attachment on 
the back of the shoes is only a careless drawing of the high 
pointed back of the Ionian shoe! so common on mirrors and cistae. 
On a fourth-century vase, Elite Céramographique, IV, 37, a 
thyrsos stands, as on the mirror, planted on the ground. 

The slender ivy wreath, as has already been stated, is very rare 
on Etruscan mirrors. In the straggling form shown here it occurs 
only on a few late mirrors, where it serves less as a border than as 
a convenience for filling space.2 This mirror then is related in 
subject and style of decoration to a number of late Praenestine 
mirrors and is to be placed, like these, late in the fourth century. 


1 Cf. Behn, op. cit. p. 30. 
2 Cf. e.g. the Praenestine mirror G. 309, 1, and the Etruscan, K.-K. 124, 3. 
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6. (Fig. 6). Reg. No. 92.2740. Annual Report, 1892, p. 18. 
This mirror is thin, slightly elliptical, and has a tang. The 
extension is of medium size with straight sides tapering downward 


Figure 6.—Erruscan Mirror, No. 92.2740: Boston. 


and turned in at sharp angles at the bottom. The mirror is 
16 cm. in diameter and 25 cm. long. The upper part of the 
engraved surface is badly damaged, parts of the design having 
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entirely disappeared. The patina is reddish brown, with light 
green patches. In the centre of .2e engraved surface is a small 
hole. 

The design comprises two seated figures facing the centre. 
On the left is Mercury (?) leaning forward on his staff which 
he holds in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on 
his hip. His left foot is rested on a rock and his chlamys, 
which appears to be fastened round his neck, falls in straight 
folds behind him. Part of his face, his left shoulder, and the 
top of his head (or his petasos?) have disappeared. On the 
right is Hercules, his right hand held up toward his chin, his 
left rested on his club and his right foot placed on a rock. His 
face and head are almost entirely obliterated and only a trace 
remains of the lion’s scalp on his head and of the skin fastened 
round his neck. Two ivy branches, which start from the outer 
of two lines enclosing a palmette at the bottom, frame the design 
and meet at the top in a cross-hatched ornament. The central 
stem of the ivy is straight and very heavy with small, heart 
shaped, short-stemmed leaves springing from it on either side. 
The mirror side of the extension is thickly encrusted so that no 
trace of an ornament remains. 

The drawing is crude, the composition stilted, and the style 
harsh. The motive is a common one on late mirrors. Close 
parallels are offered by G. 129 and 130, on which the subject 
also is the same.!. The Eros on a fourth-century crater from St. 
Agata de’ Goti now in the Berlin Museum (Arch. Zeit, 1855, pl. 
84) suggests the origin of the half sitting, half standing motive 
so common on this class of mirrors. The genuine Etruscan form 
of the ivy wreath has already been discussed. The hatched 
pattern at the top is presumably a false adaptation of the orna- 
ment commonly employed to indicate fillets wound about a heavy 
wreath, which often occurs as a border on mirrors.? The date of 
our mirror is not far from the turning point between the fourth 
and third centuries. 

Little has been said regarding the subjects of the mirrors 
except where figures were unmistakable either from their general 
character or from special attributes. As is true of many designs 
on engraved mirrors, too little evidence is offered to make it 


1 For other examples of this type cf. K.-K. 128, 1 and p. 173 of the text; 
also G. 49. 
? For a similar ornament at the top of an ivy border see the mirror G. 178. 
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possible to define the scenes with even approximate accuracy, 
and it is not worth while to suggest conjectures on a point which, 
in many cases certainly, was of no significance to the engraver 
and probably did not enter his mind. None of these mirrors 
is of surpassing excellence but each is a very good example of its 
period and class. The handles are all missing. The provenance 
of none of them is known except of mirror No. 4, which was 
formerly in the collection of Fanello Fanelli. 
L. G. ELpRIpGE. 
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SAINT MARY OF MELON 


S. Marra DE MELON lies in the mountains above the Mifio, 
in the diocese of Orense. Of its history, Sr. Lampérez says! 
he knows that the original Cistercian church still stands, on the 
credit of Sr. Villa-Amil, who has never seen it: Yepes (1609) 
wrote? that in 1142 two more houses were annexed to the Cister- 
cian order, St. Mary of Melén, and St. Mary of Meira, and that 
not one paper of Melén has survived: the first abbot was called 
Gerard: from Espafia Sagrada® little more may be learned; 
Alfonso VII, the Em- 
peror,* endowed it, 
the place was called 
at first Barcena, and 
the phrasing of a priv- 
ilege of 1155 suggests 
that a convent had 
already existed. The 
Licenciate Luis de 
Morales in a long top- 
ographical poem on 
Galicia,® preserves the 
legend of the original 
foundation: it seems 
that Felipe and 
Maria, the children Fiavure 1—MeE.on: THE Appey Cuurca. 
of Sancho the Fat 
(ob. 956), had married, though they were brother and sister; 


1 Vicente Lampérez y Romea, Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana Espafiola 
en la Edad Media, II, p. 477. 

?Fr. Antonio de Yepes, Cronica General de la Orden de San Benito, VII, 
p. 325. 

3 Florez, Espafia Sagrada, XXIII, pp. 24 ff. 

‘His sister, Dofia Sancha, was also in close relations with S. Bernard, 
who was, indeed, a cousin of their father, Count Raymond of Burgundy. 

5 Luis de Morales, Descripcion del Reyno de Galicia (1675), p. 80. 
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when separated they founded in expiation the monasteries of 
Allariz, Osera, and Mel6én. Ambrosio de Morales' on his great 
journey in 1572, visited the monument and saw the original 
privilege, dated May 28, 1142, of Alfonso VII, others of Ferdi- 
nand II of Leon, his son, and of Alfonso VIII, but found only 
small relics, no books, 
| and no royal burials. 


It had once a hospice. 
An examination of 
the earlier volumes of 
Manrique yields a 
little more informa- 
tion. Melén seems 
to have been the 
seventh in the order 
of foundation of 
Spanish Cistercian 
abbeys, and the sec- 
ond in Galicia. 
Moreruela comes 
first, founded in 1119 
and transferred to 
Citeaux in 1131; then 
another site in the 
region of Zamora; 
third Osera, 1140; 
then three in the 
Castiles, and Melén, 
1142. The original 
foundation was at a 
place called Barcena, 
where buildings were 
Figure 2.—MeE6n: Arse. already in existence, 
as it would seem 
from the phrasing in the earliest document extant, which says 
not construendum, but constructum. From the rich endowment 
signed in Palencia in 1155 by Alfonso the Emperor, I extract 
the principal part: 
“ . . Quapropter ego Aldefonsus Dei gratia totius His- 


1 Ambrosio de Morales, Viaje par Orden del Rey D. Felipe II, etc., p. 146. 
2 P. Angel Manrique, Annales Cistercenses, I, p. 336. 
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paniae Imperator, una cum uxore mea Imperatrice Dona Rica, 
& cum filiis Sanctio & Ferdinando Regibus. Deo, & Ecclesiae 
sanctae Mariae de Barcena, & vobis Domino Giraldo eiusdem 
Ecclesiae Abbati, & omnibus successoribus vestris, pro animabus 
parentum meorum, & peccatorum meorum remissione, facio char- 
tam donationis, & tex- . 
tum firmitatis de illo 
monte, qui vocatur 
Veduego, & Vaisti, 
dono, & concedo vobis 
ipsum montem cum 
pratis, & pascuis, 
cum ingressibus, & 
egressibus suis, & cum 
omnibus suis terminis, 
directuris, &  perti- 
nentiis, & cum suis 
aquis. Quomodo divi- 
ditur de Corcores, & 
inde per Penedum, & 
per Taboazas: & inde 
quomodo dividitur de 
sancto Pelagio de 
Lodo. Et inde quo- 
modo dividitur demon- 
tes per illam Forcam 
de Girazga, & inde 
per Viariz, & est in 
terra de sancto Ioanne 
de Pena cornera. Et 
hoc facio vobis, ut ab 
hac die habeatis, & 
possideatis, & omnes Figure 3.—MELON: AMBULATORY. 
successores vestri, ture 
haeveditario in perpetuum, & faciatis de illo, quidquid vestra fuerit 
voluntas. 

In 1156 the abbey was moved from Barcena to Melén, and 
the name was changed correspondingly. In 1160 Ferdinand of 
Leon and Galicia makes further gifts: ! 

a Eapropter ego Fernandus Dei gratia Rex Legionis, & 


* Manrique, op. cit. I, p. 337. 
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Gallesiae dominator, facio textum, & scriptum firmitudinis, in 
perpetuum valiturum de sancto Cypriano Montis Regij cum omni- 
bus directuris suis, & terminis suis, quos habuit antiquitus, & 
sicut tenuit Martinus Gemendi de Barcena, de Canalibus, cum om- 
nibus directuris suis, de sancta Eugenia Ripae maris, cum tanta 
largitate terrae, quantum unum iugum bovis laborare potuerit, tibt 
Giraldo Abbati de 
Melone, & omnibus 
successoribus tuis, ca- 
nonice substituendis, 
ut loca ista praedicta 
habeas, possideas, 
vendas, & cambies, & 
de eis facias omne 
quod ad honorem & 
utilitatem tui spectat 
Monasterij. Nulli 
igitur hominum liceat, 
&c. Data charta sub 
aera MCXCVIII in 
Monasterio Cellae no- 
vae, quinto Kalendas 
Ianuarij, die sancto- 
rum Innocentium, in 
discessu iunctae, quam 
praefatus Rex habuit 
cum Rege Portugalen- 


Gerard’s successor 
was Martin, a holy 
Figure 4—Meton: THe East Enp. man, who got many 
things from the King. 
In 1205 a lawsuit was in progress between the convent and the 
old house of 8. Michael called de Canalibus which it had absorbed. 
Later, it had some sort of power over “two colleges of the 
Seraphic Order in her own land’’—i.e., a couple of Franciscan 
convents, one in Ribadavia. The point of all this is that the 
present building was not commenced in the first half of the 
twelfth century, as hitherto believed, but certainly after 1155, 
and probably after 1160,—well along toward the last quarter 
of the century. 
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In 1915 I had oecasion to visit the place, driving up in about 
two hours from Ribadavia, an ancient city with three fine Ro- 
manesque parish churches and a beautiful palatine one of Galic- 
ian Friars’ Gothic. The convent of Melén has disappeared; the 
nave of the church fell early in the past century, and all but 
one bay and a sort of 
stump had to be 
taken down (Fig. 1). 
A modern inscription 
in the sanctuary says 
that the church was 
begun in 1147, but 
this beginning was 
hardly more than 
marking out a plan. 
The date of dedica- 
tion is not known. 
Osera, founded in 
1137, was not dedi- 
cated until 1239. 

Except for the ab- 
sence of aisles in the 
nave, the plan is 
Cistercian and was 
imported, as at More- 
ruela and Veruela in 
Castile, Fitero in Ara- 
gon, Poblet in Cata- 
lonia: it consists of a 
nave without aisles, 
transepts with small 
apses eastward, a 
great apse girdled by Figure 5.—ORENSE: THE CATHEDRAL. 
an ambulatory, and 
three radiating chapels. The transepts are rib-vaulted,—in one 
great bay, octopartite, on the north, and two bays, quadripartite, 
on the south,—and out of these open duly the apse and the 
ambulatory. From the north transept opens northward a 
vaulted chapel, square, with eastern apse, the latest bit of build- 
ing that remains, but continuous in style with the rest. 

The sanctuary consists of one bay, quadripartite, lifted high 
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toward the clerestory wall, and a chevet of eight ribs, twisted a 
little to get them to one centre (Fig. 2). Correspondingly, the 
arcade below has a fine wide pointed arch, then a square pier 
with four engaged columns, and seven high pointed arches of two 
orders, carried on cylindrical columns. The vaulting shafts 
do not descend to 
these, but stop on 
brackets set between 
the arches just below 
the point. It is likely 
that this indicates an 
intention, at the out- 
set, to use barrel 
vaults and semi- 
domes, as at Notre 
Dame la Grande and 
Notre Dame du Port, 
even in a Cistercian 
church: that occurs 
at Moreruela and 
Poblet. The piers of 
the crossing, though 
more massive, are 
like that of the sanc- 
tuary. The abacus 
is large, square, and 
curiously moulded in 
three bands. The 
capitals, of a noble, 
late transitional form, 
with rather flat leaves 
laid against the bell, 
Ficure 6.—Orense: Interior or Catuepray. recall a like motive at 
Font-Froide and at 
Veruela. A sort of string-course, continuing the abacus of the 
vaulting capitals, is turned up in a wide curve over each of the 
seven round-headed apse windows. There is another round- 
headed window, at the level of the clerestory, in the east face of 
each of the transepts, a third high in the south, and a fourth, now 
blocked, in the face of the north transept. The rest of thewindows 
are spoiled, except those between the chapels of the ambulatory. 
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The ambulatory begins beyond one bay of quadripartite 
vaulting, the great shafts of which are engaged in the wall, and 
a heavy pointed arch, somewhat stilted, of an early form (Fig. 3). 
There is just such a one at Moreruela. The floor has been raised 
and now hides the bases of the columns at the openings of the 
chapels. The vault 
is a continuous barrel 
vault, turning to fol- 
low the curve, pierced 
with small windows. 

There is something 

very odd about this, 

but the ribs are orig- 

inal and moulded like 

those of the apse, also 

original the string- 

course below them, 

the capitals, and the 

shafts on which they 

rest. These last for- 

merly were continued 

to the floor, but were 

cut off and consoles 

worked beneath in 

the seventeenth cen- 

tury, when the Lady- 

chapel was extended 

and the vault altered. 

The other two chap- 

els of the ambulatory 

have pointed barrel 

vaults. The opening, 

of two square orders Figure 7.—S. Lorenzo DE CARBOEIRO: 
like the apse-arcade, AMBULATORY. 

rests on attached 

shafts, and the bases of the apse-columns are of the thirteenth 
century form, on high plinths that must once have been higher. 
This same rather awkward arrangement occurs I think in an aisle 
at Tuy, and in a good many English and Norman churches. 

Twelfth century work has not this aspect. Consider in Irache 
the later part of the nave, or the early part of Veruela, conse- 
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erated in 1211. The archaic elements are:—the plan like that 
of Dofia Sancha’s foundation at Moreruela,' the square-edged 
plain arches, the barrel-vaulted chapels. The moulded ribs, the 
carved corbels, and the form of capital and base are signs of a 
later time. Outside (Fig. 4), the eastern end shows that the 
windows in the ambu- 
latory vaults are orig- 
inal. There are strong 
arches between the 
buttresses of apse, 
transept, and nave. 
This is the style of 
southwestern France, 
used in the cathedral 
of Santiago, and much 
more markedly in 
those of Tuy and 
Orense. Some things, 
however, in the height 
of the wall of the apse 
and the insistence on 
vertical lines in this 
eastern view, recall 
the Friars’ churches 
of Galicia, like S. 
Francisco of Lugo. 
Probably from them 
also came the thought 
of only one nave. 
The use of corbels or 
brackets to sustain an 
arch is common in 
Figure 8.—S. Maria DE CAMBRE: Spain,—for instance 
AMBULATORY. in the dormitory at 

Poblet. Except in 

the ambulatory, these at Melén, in the apse and in the northern 
chapel, are carved in the same style as the capitals adjacent. 
The use of a sort of clerestory in the ambulatory and of a barrel 
vault at the entrance to the chapels repeats Moreruela. The 


1 For Moreruela, cf. Sr. M. Gomez Moreno, Boletin de la Sociedad Espajiola 
de Excursiones, XIV, 1906, pp. 97-105. 
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capitals and abacus of the apse, the capitals and string course in 
the ambulatory are provincial imitations of those in the nave 
of Orense—also the arches on the outer walls of the transept, 
and the curious lifting of the stonework around the clerestory 
windows, have their prototype there (Fig. 5). To date this 
work, which has a tang of the soil in its cool fairness, we must 
fix the dates at Orense. 

Bishop Diego III of Orense (1100-1132) was a canon of Santi- 
ago; he may have dreamed of rebuilding his cathedral but he 
did not copy Compostela. That has an ambulatory and seven 
chapels. This had until the sixteenth century three parallel 
apses, according to all authorities. Bishop Pedro Servino, or 
Seguino (1157-1169), came from Poitiers;—‘‘in the first year of 
his rule he was already increasing the fabric of the new church,” 
says Gil Gonzalez Davila,’ which can only mean that he enlarged 
the plans. ‘His work was confirmed by Alfonso the Emperor, 
and he died a saint.’”” He brought the Poitevin wall-structure 
and established it for the cathedral, which was consecrated in 
1194. Bishop Lorenzo (1218-1248), much beloved, called 
Regla de Derecho, “built the church (Fig. 6) and the abbot’s 
palace of ashlar that the work might be permanent.” Davila 
says he built the church: Sr. Lampérez? says that in those 
years the nave was completed and the vaults closed. Between 
him and the Poitevin came Bishop Alfonso (1174-1213), who was 
strong and rich and probably built along steadily: the conse- 
cration took place in his time; but Bishop Lorenzo coming last 
gets all the credit. 

If these dates are accepted, then the church of Melén, copying 
that of Orense, was only up to the arches by the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and lagging on, keeping to its own style on 
its lonely height, still carved the forms that we call “transi- 
tional,’”’ both leaf and flower, in the end, presumably of the 
fourteenth century. Lugo has Romanesque of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to show. By the time the carvings of the north chapel at 
Melén were finished, theirs, though lovely, is yet a starveling art. 
S. Lorenzo of Carboeiro, built 1171-1192, shows Benedictine 
building contemporary with the beginnings of this, but lustier, 
from a sturdier stock (Fig. 7). S. Maria de Cambre (Fig. 8), 

1 Gil Gonzalez D&vila, Teatro Ecclesiastico de las Iglesias de Espafia, III. 


2 Sr. Lampérez suffers under some confusion of names and dates; I have 
kept his dates, letting his names go. See Lampérez, op. cit. I, p. 567. 
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near Corunna, which Sr. Lampérez! feels was rebuilt in the thir- 
teenth century, may serve to illustrate the treatment of an 
ambulatory and its rib-vaulted chapels, by an architect who, 
though he clung to certain Romanesque motives, had a vigorous, 
inventive, and growing science. At Mel6n the Cistercian ideal, 
imported but quite comprehended, and maintained even in the 
frail leaf capitals so unlike the sappy tendrils at Cambre, was 
modified by local conditions, by the Friars’ Gothic, the cathedral 
style, and the isolation of the Chantier. 


GrorGiana Gopparp KIne. 
Bryn Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA, 
December, 1916. 


' Lampérez, op. cit. I, p. 573. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


I 
THE DESIGN OF THE RELIEFS ON THE VAPHIO Cups 


THE maturity of Mycenaean artistic genius is clearly revealed 
in metal work and especially in the decoration of the gold cups 
found at Vaphio (Fig. 1). These cups have been the subject of 
frequent discussion but yet, as becomes a «riya é alel, they 
still invite study. The purpose of the present paper is to note 
certain features which stamp the designer as a master of con- 
sistent and refined composition. 

The two cups, found together in a tomb, are companion pieces, 
inseparable as were perhaps their ancient possessors, (a prince 
and princess?) and are the prototypes in idea of a pair of cylices 
by Aristophanes! which were decorated with identical scenes and 
found together in a grave, and again of those Roman cups which 
came in couples from the well at-Bosco Reale.? Unlike the reliefs 
on the Roman cups, those of Vaphio present a sharp contrast to 
each other. The violence of the one scene is offset by the repose 
of the other, like the opposition of certain pairs of groups in 
Greek gables. The subject of both reliefs is the bull, captured 
in one scene and domesticated in the other. The men in the 
scenes are puny when compared with the strong brutes, but their 
ultimate superiority is obvious. Riegl]* in a praiseworthy appre- 
ciation of the reliefs says: ‘“‘Ja es méchte fast scheinen als ob 
der schliessliche Sieg des menschlichen Witzes tiber die physische 
Uberlegenheit der Tierwelt iiberhaupt das leitende Thema des 
Kiinstlers gewesen wire’’—a free restatement of the Sophoclean 
passage, Ajax, 1253: 

peyas 5é wrevpa Bods Suws 
paorvyos els ropeverat. 


At the centre of the first scene, directly opposite the handle, is 


1 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., text, p. 42, pls. 128-129. 
2 Mon. Piot, V. 
8 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1906, p. 16. 
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a bull hopelessly enmeshed in a net. On either side is another, 
charging or dashing away, a veritable Bois doipws, the one on 
the left with fore legs raised, the other at the right with hind legs 
in air. Of the latter Reinach says:! ‘Comme si |’allongement 
extréme ne suffisait pas, l’artiste, pour exagérer |’impression de 
la vitesse, a soulevé la croupe de |’animal et combiné le motif du 
galop volant avec celui de la ruade.” Here then is a balanced 
composition with relieving variation in the lateral counterparts 
and the fact of balance rendered less conspicuous by the diverting 


Figure 1.—TxHe Vapuio Cups. 
After Schuchhardt. 


prostration of two hunters. The impossible position of the bull 
in the net, habitually remarked in casual commentary upon the 
cups, is due to the requirement that the central figure must be 
transitional and carry the eye easily either way. Thus the fore- 
part of the bull is directed toward the right and the rear part 
toward the left. The resultant twist in the body of the animal, 
which at first sight seems to merit rebuke as primitive, is rather 
a skilful attempt to portray the desperate and violent writhing 
of the bull which one instant turns one way and the next instant 
turns back again, so quickly that it seems to be in both positions 
at the same time. This twisted form, then, admirably repro- 


1R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, p. 443. 
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duces the mental image, the memory picture of a writhing bull 
and at the same time finely serves the composition as a pivotal 
figure facilitating the transition from one half of the scene to the 
other. 

Not only is the central figure logical and structural but it is 
also in harmony with the lateral figures. This point will be 
duly appreciated if one imagine the captured bull lying inert in 
the net. The sudden change from the violent motion of the 
escaping bulls to rest, in the captured brute, would be sharply 
displeasing. The violence of the flanking figures must be shared 
by the central figure. Lively bellowing is not enough, and so 
the artist resorts to a combination in one picture of two succes- 
sive moments of the writhing of the bull. The result is a har- 
mony of violence throughout the scene. 

The principle here operative emerges again a thousand years 
later in the central group of the western gable of the Parthenon. 
The horses of Athena and Poseidon rear and snort because their 
owners standing between them are greatly agitated. The horses 
appear to be halted suddenly, but of course Athena and Poseidon 
have already stepped out of their chariots and so the horses ought 
to be at rest. As part of an harmonious design they must share 
the agitation of the intervening protagonists, just as in the east- 
ern gable of the temple of Zeus at Olympia the horses framing 
the reposeful central quintet share its repose. In a word the 
principle is a matter of the continuity of mood, of gradation 
which forbids the juxtaposition of the antithetic conditions of 
violence and rest. This anticipation in Mycenaean art of a 
striking principle of Greek pedimental.design of the best period 
is a tribute to the refined feeling of the unknown goldsmith who 
hammered out the Vaphio reliefs. 

The writhing bull is not the only transitional figure in con- 
temporary metal work. In a very vivid representation of a 
lion hunt inlaid‘upon a famous dagger' is another good illustra- 
tion. In this scene, the foremost lion has charged so impetuously 


1 B.C.H. X, 1886, pl. II. Reinach, I. c. p. 444, regards the cups and dagger 
blades as works of the same school. ‘‘Tandisque le schéma d’un quadrupéde 
au galop, dans tous les arts de |’antiquité, dessine une courbe convexe, se 
rapprochant plus ou moins de l’horizontalité, l’artiste mycénien tend a lui 
donner l’aspect d’une courbe concave. Cette particularité, 4 elle seule, 
suffirait & prouver que les poignards incrustés et les gobelets de Vaphio sont 
les oeuvres d’une méme école. si 
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a party of hunters as to impale himself upon a spear and bowl 
over the man who thrust the weapon at him. Two other lions 
are fleeing but the nearer of these turns his head back to look at 
their bold companion. He thus becomes the transitional figure 
in the design, facilitating the course of the eye as it passes from 
violent motion in one direction to violent motion in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The composition of the scene on the second cup is simpler 
because the bodies of the bulls are all directed the same way. 
However, they are not merely strung on one after the other. At 
the left is a mildly recalcitrant bull bellowing a few lingering 
objections to domestication. His arched tail is an index of ill 
temper. The next bull is sympathetic, bellows a bit, arches his 
tail a little, and turns his head towards the third bull which gives 
no sign of irritation but seems capable of it. The fourth has 
no share in the unrest but quietly grazes. Thus from left to 
right there is a diminishing ripple of relatively slight excitement. 
The central group of two bulls, the interrelation of which has 
been boldly defined by Riegl as “gemiithliche Verbindung,”’ is 
transitional in feeling. Their function as pivotal is marked 
both by their dominating mass and by the position of their heads. 
The head in front view of the one is saved from isolation by the 
other which turns “‘liebkosend”’ toward him. 

The second bull is a very important figure in the composition. 
By looking back, he becomes associated with the bull nonchalantly 
grazing at the extreme right while his subdued bellowing and 
arched tail at once associate him in feeling with the irritated bull 
at the extreme left. , 

The two bulls at the ends of the scene balance each other in 
mass without however any approach to rigid symmetry. One 
raises his head to bellow and the other lowers his head to graze. 
This fine feeling for variation also appears in the treatment of 
trees and plants which incline and bend with the freedom of 
plants in the Hagia Triada frescoes, and again in the representa- 
tion of ground and sky which effectively break the hard marginal 
lines of the field. 

II 


ScENES FROM THE ODYSSEY ON AN EtTrRuscAN GRAVE STELE 


Many years ago there was found at Bologna an Etruscan stele 
decorated with a series of scenes, two of which were immediately 
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recognized as from the Odyssey.! The sculptured portion of 
horse-shoe form, which is typical in the ancient necropolis of 
Felsina, is about 88 cm. high. Both faces and the broad edge of 
the stone are covered with sculpture in low relief. No artistic 
merit can be claimed for the reliefs. They are like many other 
examples of the class, the product of industry rather than of art, 
but the interpretation of them invites our interest. The date of 
the stele is the fifth century B.c. and probably the first half of 
that century. The archaism of the human forms is obvious and 
their heaviness suggests a period prior to the influence of Attic 
vase painting which brought about an attenuation of form in 
Etruscan art. 

The major group of the obverse is funereal in character, the 
deceased making his last journey in a chariot drawn by winged 
horses.2, But we are here concerned only with the six reliefs 
(Fig. 2) which decorate the broad edge of the stone, each in a 
frame measuring 31 x 27 cm. Below on the left are two scenes 
clearly alluding to the adventures of Odysseus. In the first is 
the monstrous form of Scylla;* in the second, Circe flanked by a 
pig and a pig-headed human form. The arrested transformation 
of the latter and the cups which the woman holds in her hands 
leave no doubt as to the scene. 

The subjects of the remai:iing four reliefs are not so clear. The 
third square contains a figure which Brizio is inclined to regard 
as a genius of death that torments souls with a hammer. This 
would then be, as he himself objects, the first example of an 
Etruscan demon which carries besides the typical hammer, a 
saw and an object marked with what appears to be a scale. 
Ducati (col. 374) describes the figure as ‘‘un demone alato e. 
barbuto,”’ but Brizio does not mention a beard nor is one to be 
seen in his reproduction of the relief. 

Since the first two scenes are epic, why not seek a similar source 
for this and their counterparts on the other side of the stone? 
It is here suggested that the winged figure with saw, hammer and 
carpenter’s rule (?) is Calypso bringing tools for the construction 
of the raft on which Odysseus was to leave her island: 


1 Brizio, Not. Scav. 1890, pp. i ¥ ff., pl. I; Ducati, Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 374, 
699-700; Grenier, Bologne Villanovienne et Etrusque, pp. 438-9, where a poor 
reproduction of tae obverse is given. 

2 Denk. G. u. R. Sculptur, text, p. 11, to pls. 586-7. 

3 Cf. the representations of Scylla in Roscher, Lezrikon, s. v. Skylla. 
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5’ tvexe réperpa dta (V, 246.) 


Mention is made of other tools: 


pév of peyay. (V, 234.) 
S’érecra oxérapvoy ébtoov. (V, 237.) 


Figure 2.—F rom an Etruscan STELE aT BoLoGNa. 


An exact correspondence in the kind of tools should not be ex- 
pected. Homer fails to mention the saw which appears in the 
relief. 

The fourth frame contains a single figure which does not admit 
of close definition. According to Brizio (p. 141) it represents 
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“‘una donna la quale corre impetuosa verso sinistra stringendo 
nello stesso tempo con la destra una spada sguainata.”’ The 
figure in the relief below is also “‘ una donna la quale corre tenendo 
in mano un fiore.” Brizio was deceived by the dress of these 
two figures into thinking that female forms were intended, but 
in Ionia, which exercised so much influence on Etruria, the fully 
draped male figure was the rule, as is shown in art by the seated 
figures of Branchidae and a statue from Samos! and in literature 
by the Homeric epithet éxexizwves "Idoves. If these figures are 
male, then number five may well be interpreted as Odysseus 
approaching the palace of Circe with the potent flower, which 
Hermes gave him: 

pédXav Eoxe, yadaxre eixedov 

Kadéover Beoi. (X, 304.) 

The interpretation of the last figure as a Nereid riding on a 
dolphin and holding in upraised hands the greaves of Achilles 
has been accepted by Ducati (col. 374) and Grenier (p. 452). 
But here again one may reasonably suggest that the figure is 
Odysseus holding the veil which Ino, the sea goddess, gave the 
hero to save him from the sea. 

7H 5€, Kpndeuvov orépvow Taviccat 
&uBporov. (V, 346). 

The sequence of the series from left to right, beginning with 
the upper register, is practically that of the Homeric narrative, 
as the following table shows: 

a. Calypso with tools for the raft. Odyssey, V, 234 ff. 

b. Odysseus or comrade with dagger (?). 

c. Transformation of comrades by Circe. Odyssey, X, 230 ff. 
d. Odysseus with the wadv. Odyssey, X, 302 ff. 

e. Scylla. Odyssey, XII, 85 ff. 

f. Odysseus with the veil. Odyssey, V, 346 ff. 

It thus appears that four of the six scenes observe the Homeric 
order. The agreement is really greater. The second figure of 
the first register is too vaguely defined to disturb the sequence, 
and chronologically the escape from the sea follows the other 
adventures, though in Homer reference to it precedes the account 
of them. 

An obvious objection to this suggestion is that one looking at 
the monument would expect to find such sequence first in the 


1 Ath. Mitt. 1906, pls. X—XII. 
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three scenes on one side and then in the three scenes on the other, 
where the eye could readily note it. T*e objection would be 
valid if we assumed that the Etruscan sculptor designed the 
series himself, but the safer assumption is that he had under his 
eye a model of Ionian provenience,—a metal relief, perhaps, 
with scenes in rows of two, which he separated vertically to suit 
the field he wished to decorate. Mythological scenes are limited 
to four examples in this class of stelae,! and such copying may 
therefore be expected. 

The possibility of a series of Homeric scenes in sequence, dating 
probably from the early fifth century, is of interest in view of a 
statement in Miiller:? ‘“‘Zyklen von Bildwerken, die entweder 
ganze Gedichte oder Teile von ihnen ir einer kontinuierlichen 
Szenenfolge illustrieren, kommen in der Griechischen Kunst zuerst 
in der Periode Alexanders auf. Fiir diese Zeit sind die Zyklen 
von Tafelbildern bezeugt auf denen Theon von Samos das bel- 
lum iliacum und die Geschichte des Orestes dargestellt hatte.” 
Theon of Samos may have had Ionic prototypes for his bellum 
iliacum,—simple series like that of the Etruscan grave stele found 
at Bologna. 

III 


THE EXERGUE IN CYRENAIC CYLICES 


The interior scenes of Cyrenaic cylices are remarkable because 
of their diversity and novelty and again because of a subtlety 
of suggestion in the motifs of the exergue of some which is un- 
equalled in contemporary or subsequent Greek vase painting.® 

The exergue of the Cyrenaic cylix in a number of cases is filled 
with buds and palmettes (e.g., Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 13) which 
have only decorative value but there are several exergues with 
motifs which more or less clearly present a connection in thought 
with the scene painted in the larger segment. It is this phase of 
Cyrenaic or Laconian design which is here considered. 

The first illustration is found in the cylix the interior scene of 
which naively represents the blinding of Polyphemus (Fig. 3).* 


1 Ducati, op. cit. col. 698. 

2 Odyssee-Illustrationen, p. 138. 

* For a list of Cyrenaic cups, see Dumont et Chaplain, Les Céramiques de la 
Grece Propre, pp. 295ff; Droop, J. H. S. 1910, p. 33; Dugas, R. Arch. XX, 
1912, p. 89, who also gives a concise statement (p. 98) of the arguments for 
and against the Laconian provenience of the category. 

4 Mon. d. Inst. I, pl. 7; Huddilston, Lessons from Greek Pottery, p. 73. 
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The exergue is filled with a large fish while above Odysseus and his 
comrades is a snake. Heydemann thought that the snake was a 
symbol of the danger threatening Polyphemus and that the fish 
in the exergue indicated his certain death. Dumont, op. cit. p. 
297, note 1, rejects this view regarding both as merely reminis- 
cences of the decorative motifs so frequent in primitive painting 
like that of the Dipylon period. This opinion is shared by 
Dugas, loc. cit. p. 94, who speaks of the fish as ‘‘purement deco- 
ratif.”’ 

It seems strange that an old but for the most part brilliant 
interpretation of the fish and 
the snake has been completely 
ignored. The Duc de Luynes, 
Ann. d. Inst. 1829, p. 280, 
interprets them as follows: 
“Le serpent qui, dirigé contre 
le cyclope, est dans |’action 
de l’attaque, parait accompa- 
gner Ulysse, soit qu’on le 
considére comme un des at- 
tributs assez ordinaires de 


Minerve, soit qu’il ne repré- 
sente que l’astuce et la finesse 
du héros grec. Cette conjec- § Ficure 3.—Tue or 


P 
ture paraft d’autant plus vrai- OLYPHEMUS 


semblable, que le poisson, prét 4 dévorer un appat tel qu’il est 
peint dans la partie inférieure de la composition, doit étre une 
allusion 4 la stupidité et 4 la folle confiance du cyclope. C’est ici 
le lieu d’observer combien |’artiste a su calculer habilement les 
images symboliques de son sujet, en choisissant pour représenter 
Ulysse le reptile consacré 4 Minerve et pour Polyphéme un pois- 
son, qui devait convenir au fils de Neptune:’’ The object in 
contact with.the mouth of the fish is not an ornament as Dumont 
thought, because ground ornaments are placed by the Cyrenaic 
painters toward the centre of empty spaces' but rather a hook.? 
Thus the note of deception in the principal scene is repeated in 
the exergue. The fish suggests the sea and Polyphemus was a 
son of the sea-god. Both have been caught. 
1 Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 12, nos. 2, 3; pl. 13, no. 5. 


2 For the antique forms of fish-hooks v. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. hamus, 
especially fig. 3699. 
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The second example is the cup in which is painted a scene 
of the punishment of Prometheus.' At the left is Atlas, the 
brother of Prometheus, bearing the burden of the heavens. The 
exergue contains a Doric shaft with lotus buds as space-fillers on 
either side. The shaft not only repeats the motif of support in 
the Atlas but was very probably suggested to the painter by the 
Homeric reference to Atlas and his columns (Od. I: 53). 


éxer 5€ re klovas abrés 
paxpas ai yatay re xal obpavdy dudis 


The interior scene of yet another cylix (Jb. Arch. I. 1901, pl. 3) 
offers a possible instance of a connection in idea between the 
motifs of its major and minor segments. In the former is a pro- 
cession of warriors carrying their wounded or slain comrades; 
in the exergue are two fighting cocks facing each other. They 
express again the idea of conflict suggested by the warriors 
returning with their wounded. But it must be noted that there 
are other Cyrenaic cylices where the same group in the exergue 
cannot be thus interpreted; e.g., B6hlau, Aus Jon. u. Ital. Nekro- 
polen, pl. XI. Asimilar relation between the fields appears on 
a fragmentary cylix (B. C. H. 1893, p. 235) where beneath a 
martial scene two snarling lions face each other. 

There remains the Arcesilas cylix. In the larger segment is a 
scene on shipboard in which bags of silphium are weighed; the 
exergue is the space below deck where the bags are stored. 
Here there is a studied connection of scenes in the two segments 
but of a more intimate character than in the preceding examples. 
Besides a connection in idea there is a unity of place and time. 

The interest of the Cyrenaic painter in the exergue was not 
shared by his Attic contemporaries and their successors. Execias 
could do without the exergue (F.-R. Griech. Vasenm. pl. 42) as 
could Euphronius and his associates, who, however, paid particu- 
lar attention to the interior scene. Later in the period of the fine 
style, when the cylix ceased to be a popular form, Aristophanes 
showed his indifference by leaving the exergue conspicuously 
empty or merely placing his signature there (F.-R. op. cit. pls. 
127-9). 

1 Gerhard, A. V. II, pl. 86; Daremberg et Saglio, I, p. 527. 
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IV 
THE VINE OF PyTHIOS AND ANDOCIDES 


The wealthy Lydian Pythios once made a present of a golden 
vine to Darius, the fame of which is attested by several references? 
in ancient writers. There are quotations in Athenaeus (XII, 
514f), one from Chares of Mitylene to the effect that the Persian 
monarchs placed it above a couch in a sleeping chamber, another 
from Amyntas telling of its grapes of precious stones, and a third 
from Phylarchus who says that the Persian monarchs often trans- 
acted business as they rested beneath it. According to Himerius, 
Eclogae, XX XI, 8, the vine was made by Theodorus of Samos, to 
whom Hogarth,’ refers as ‘‘the Theodorus of one of the primitive 
Artemesia.”’ 

The fame of this Ionic work, produced at a time when Ionia was 
exerting a vital influence upon Attic art, makes reasonable the 
suggestion that it was the mental model for those vines which 
shade couches in Attic vase-paintings of the sixth century. One 
of these paintings in the style of the transitional artist Andocides* 
shows Heracles reclining beneath a vine in the presence of Athena. 
The vine is here complete but in two other paintings® the stock has 
been omitted. In another example’ Dionysus appears beneath 
the vine. 

The ultimate source of the motif is Assyrian. According to 
Jacobsthal,’ Egyptian, Mycenaean, and Babylonian art offer no 
instance of the reclining banquetor. A well-known relief of the 
seventh century representing Assurbanipal reclining on a couch 
which is shaded by a vine with grapes is the earliest example and 
this is regarded by Miss Heinemann* as “eine Parallelbildung zu 
den in der griechischen von Ionien abhangigen Keramik unzahlig 
haufigen Darstellungen des in der Weinlaube gelagerten Dio- 
nysos.”’ 

It may well be that the Lydian (Croesus?) who commissioned 
Theodorus of Samos to make a golden vine for a couch, appro- 


1 Herodotus, VII, 27. 

2 Macan, Herodotus, ad loc. 

3 Ephesus, p. 184. 

4 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 4. 

5 Gerhard, A. V. pls., 108, 142. ; 

6 Roulez, Choix de Vases Peints, pl. 3. 

7 Abh. Ges. Wis. Gétt., N F. XIV, p. 35. 

8 Landschaftliche Elemente in der Griechischen Kunst bis Polygnot, p. 37. 
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priated an Assyrian motif (reserved in that art for royalty?) 
which thus advertised throughout Ionia was readily trans- 
mitted to the humble vase painters of Athens,—among them, 
Andocides. 


G. W. ELDERKIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Archaeological 
Iustitute 
of America 


SOME LOST VASES FOUND 


Ir Has been suggested to me by some of my friends that I make 
public a list of lost vases which I have fortunately been able to 
find. The information here contained supplements the correc- 
tions already made by Reinach in his Répertoire des Vases Peints, 
II, pp. 422-423 and in a recent article in the Revue Archéologique.* 

The “finds” that I now offer in the form of corrections to the 
Répertoire, represent a somewhat long period of research. These 
corrections were collected at first for my own information, with- 
out thought of publication, but are now so many that it seems 
worth while to give them out. The list follows the order of 
Reinach, giving for greater clearness in parallel columns the orig- 
inal publication and the present location of the vase. Following 
the list of “finds” is a list of the new numbers of vases in Munich 
published in the various works cited. These numbers have not 
yet been made public, but it is obviously better to use them than 
those of the catalogue of Otto Jahn. 

The abbreviations used are as follows: 

Mon. dell’ Inst.:—Monumenti dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica. 

Ann. dell’ Inst.:—Annali dell’ Instituto, etc. 

A. Z.:—Archaeologische Zeitung. 

Bull. Nap.:—Bulletino Napolitano. n.s.: New series. 

"Ed. ’Apx. : —’Ednuepls 

Coghill :—Millingen, Vases de Coghill. 

A. V.:—Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

Tischbein :—Tischbein, Vases de Hamilton. 

The two Bologna catalogues will be referred to as Pal. Univ. 
and Necr. Fels. 

Mon. Inst. PRESENT LOCATION 
Hodgson Collection, England. 
I, pl. 21; 10. Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 
I, pl. 22; 6. Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 

1R. Arch. Serie V, III, 1916, pp. 311, 312. For other information I am in- 
debted to Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, who has supplied me with several refer- 
ences. 
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Mon. DELL’ Inst. 


I, pl. 26; 2. 
I, pl. 26; 15. 
I, pl. 26; 16. 
I, pl. 26; 22. 
I, pl. 27; 26. 
I, pl. 27; 32. 
II, pl. 12. 
II, pl. 24. 
II, pl. 48. 
III, pl. 30. 
III, pl. 46; 6. 
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PRESENT LOCATION 
Munich, 1417 (Jahn, 3). A. V. 114. 
Munich, Sieveking, 249 (Jahn, 946). 
Munich, Sieveking, 247 (Jahn, 958). 
Munich, 1842 (Jakn, 1111). 
Munich, 2425 (Jahn, 283). 
Munich, 1899a (Jahn, 609). 
British Museum. 
Hermitage, Petrograd. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Palermo. 
Louvre, E851. 


A. V. 105; 7,8. 
A. V. 169; 1, 2. 
A. V. 67. 


British Museum, F400. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, 470. 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 
Athens. Collignon-Couwve, 275. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


IV, pl. 23. 

IV, pl. 40; 7, 8. 
VI-VII, pl. 42, B. 
IX, pl. 40; 2. 

XI, pl. 29. 

XI, pl. 42; 1, la. 


James Loeb Collection, Munich. 
Munich, 1784 (Jahn, 1180). 

British Museum, F331. 

Forman Sale Catalogue, 282. 

Berlin, 2186. 

Brussels. 

Madrid, 209. 

Madrid, 210. 

Petrograd, 59 (Stephani). 

Not in Petrograd. 

Petrograd. 

Turin. 

Berlin, 4027. 

Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, 34. 
Altenburg. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, 17. 
Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, 19. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


. B. 
. H. 
.C,D 


RO nO R: 


Ts in Boulogne. 


Bologna, Pal. Univ. 434. 

Petit Palais, Paris. 

The design at the left is from = lecythus in 
Athens, Collignon-Couve, 1430. 

Athens, Collignon-Couve, 1339. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


1870, pl. 24; 2. 


1873, pl. 14. 
1882, pp. 3, 5. 
1884, pl. 15. 
1884, pl. 16. 
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1830, pl 
1833, pl 
1840, pl 
1850, pl. 
1860, pl. 
1862, pl 
1864, pl 
1866, pl 
1868, pl 
1868, pl 
1868, pl 
1870, pl. 
1877, pl. 
1878, pl 
1878, pl 
1879, pl 
1882, pl 
1883, pl 
1884, pl 
NovuvELLEs ANNALES 
1838, pl. C. 
A. Z. 
1850, pl. 16. 
1868, pl. 3. 


A. Z 


SOME LOST VASES FOUND 


1885, pp. 131 and 139. 


99. 

110. 

117-18; 1, 2. 
124, 


157; 1, 2. 


PRESENT LOCATION 
Athens, Collignon-Couve, 196. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Probably the Nicosthenes vase recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 423. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 416. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Maas. 
Berne. 


Museum, Eleusis. 
Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1632. 


Hope Sale Catalogue, 55. 
Hope Sale Catalogue, 106. 
Hope Sale Catalogue, 103, 3. 
Hope Sale Catalogue, 111, 1. 
Hope Sale Catalogue, 56, 2. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Petit Palais, Paris. 

Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 

Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R. I. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, 443. 

Ashmolean, 22. Gardner, Catalogue, pl. V. 

Ashmolean, 511. 

Géttingen, not Berlin. 

Musée Vivenel, Compiégne. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Musée Vivenel, Compiégne. 

There is a vase with identical subject in Syra- 
cuse, Sicily, publ. Mon. Ant. XVII, cols. 
121-22, and fig. 88. 

British Museum, B474. Gerhard is wrong 
in calling this vase Durand, 281. It is 
Durand, 282. 

Museum, Boulogne. 

Museum, Boulogne. 

Museum, Boulogne. 

Dresden, Hettner, 32. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

British Museum, B318. 

Bologna, Pal. Univ. 199. 

Northampton Collection, Castle Ashby. 

Museum, Palermo. 

British Museum, B221. 
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1885, pl. 10. 
1885, pl. 16; 1. 
Nap. 
I, pl. 1. 
V, pl. 2. 
n.s. V, pl. 7. 
n.s. VI, pl. 2. 
"E®. ’APX. 
1886, pl. 7 
1886, pl. 7; 1. 
CocHILL 
10. 
19. 
29, 1. 
31, 1. 
A. V. 
1. 
3. 
19; 2. 
24. 
29. 
31. 
39. 
44. 
56; 2. 
57; 3, 4. 
59-60. 
69-70; 3, 6. 
98; 1, 2. 
138. 
139. 
141; 1, 2. 
144, 
148. 
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Preseny LocaTION 
Munich, 2408 (Jahn, 343). 
Bologna, Pal. Univ. 285. 
Ashmolean, 510. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
British Museum. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, 59. 
Ashmolean Museum. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Higgins Collection, England. 
Petrograd, new number, 659. 
Henry Oppenheimer Collection, London. 
Bologna, Pal. Univ. 272. 
British Museum, E461. 
Musée Vivenel, Compiégne. 


The sale of the Hope Collection in London at the end of July, 
1917, disclosed the fact that a great many Tischbein vases were 
included in the collection. We have seen that many of the Cog- 
hill vases were also found in the Hope Sale. As Tischbein never 
gives the forms of the vases he illustrates, I have in every case 
given them, where it was possible. 

TISCHBEIN Hore CaTaLoGue 
I, 4. 


I, 6. 


25. 
27. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
, 36. 
38. 
39. 
42. 
43. 


crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater, 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
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A. V. 
157, 3,.4. 
158. 
172. 
180-81. 
199. 
208. 
271. 
275. 
276; 1, 2. 
283-84; 1, 2, 3. 
283-84; 4, 5, 6. 
291-92. 
304. 
314, 
| 85, 1. pelice. 
A 81. calpis. 
I, 8. -70. crater. 
I, 10. 82, 1. crater. 
I, 11. 122, 3. crater. 
I, 12. 124, 4. crater. 
I, 13. 74. crater. 
I, 14. 53. celebe. 
5, 79. crater. 
I, 18. 73. crater. 
I, 19. 56, 1. amphora. 
I, 20. 114. celebe. 
I, 22. 123, 1. crater. 
94, 1. cylix. 
68. 
125, 2. 
76. 
69. 
I 52. 
139, 3. 
66. 
137, 1. 
133, 1. 
= 122, 1. 
/ 
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Hore Sate CaTALOGUE Form 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
amphora. 
pelice. 
amphora. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
cylix. 
amphora. 
crater. 
crater. 


crater. 
pelice. 


crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
rhyton. 
rhyton. 
ascus. 
Apulian amphora. 
cylix. 
crater. 
Nolan amphora. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
crater. 
small vase, shape not 
given. 
calpis. 
calpis. 
cylix. 
crater. 
III, 35-36. : lekane. 


5 
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TISCHBEIN 

I, 50. 

I, 52. 

I, 53. 

I, 59. 

II, 5. 

II, 8. 

II, 9. 

II, 12. 

II, 15. 

II, 21. 

II, 22-23. 

II, 26. 

II, 28. 

II, 29. 

II, 31. 

II, 33. 

II, 35. 

II, 37. 

II, 38. 

II, 39. 

II, 42. 

II, 43. 

II, 44. 57. 

11, 49, 90, 1. 
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Hors Sate CaTaLocus Form 
ITI, 38. 144, 1. crater. 
ITI, 45. 125, 1. crater. 
III, 48. 100, 1. crater. 
ITI, 52. 117. crater. 
III, 53. 131, 1. crater. 
III, 60. 15, 2. cylix. 

IV, 1. 61. calpis. 
IV, 4. 88, 3. pelice. 
IV, 9. 58. amphora. 
IV, 14. 145, 4. amphora. 
IV, 15. 102, 1. crater. 
IV, 21. 84, 1. pelice. 
IV, 25. 144, 2. crater. 
IV, 26. 126, 2. crater. 
IV, 28. 95, 2. cylix. 

IV, 35. 142, 1. crater. 
IV, 37 and 44. 46. amphora. 
IV, 40. 103, 1. crater. 
IV, 41. 48. celebe. 
IV, 45. 146, 1. oenochoe. 
IV, 58. 92, 1. cylix. 

IV, 59. 105. celebe. 
IV, 60.. 99, 1. crater. 
IV, 61. 31. amphora. 
V. 82. 141, 2. fragment. 


crater. 


The new numbers for the vases in Munich published in Rein- 
ach’s Répertoire are as follows: 


PUBLICATION IN REINAcH New NuMBER 
Mon. dell’ Inst., I, pl. 10, 11. 2413, (345). 
I, pl. 20. 2417, (745). 
I, pl. 22; 4. 1451, (498). 
I, pl. 26; 13. 2324, (326). 
I, pl. 27; 30. 1765, (1117). 
I, pl. 39; 1, 2. 1824a, (334). 
IV, pl. 41. 2360, (384). 
VI-VII, pl. 27; A and B. 2407, (415). 
X, pl. 48; 1, m. 1451, (498). 
Mon. Nouvelles Annales, 1838, pl. 15, 16. 2620, (337). 
Ann. dell’ Inst., 1837, pl. I. 3297, (849). 
1839, pl. Q. (251). 


1 The numbers in parenthesis are those of Jahn. 
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V, 97. 126, 1. a 

Present Location 
V, 6. Museum, Palermo. 
V, 119. Museum, Copenhagen. 
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PUBLICATION IN REINACH New NuMBER 
Ann. dell’ Inst., 1848, pl. G. (805). 

1857, pl. A; la, Ib. (234). 
A. Z., 1847, pl. 3. (810). 


1878, pl. 10. 
1878, pl. 11. 
1885, pl. 11. 
1885, pl. 16; 2. 
Museo Italiano, II, pl. 4. 


244 


254-255; 1, 4, 5. 


256. 
257. 


1378, 
1708, 
2637, 
2639, 
2232, 
2416, 
2304, 
1576, 
2049, 


1899a, 


1761, 
2412, 
2430, 
2496, 
1549, 
1555, 
3172, 
2423, 
1842, 
1417, 
1379, 
1718, 
2309, 
2425, 
1541, 
2307, 
3171, 
2406, 
1502a, 
3170, 
1495, 
3185, 
2322, 
1426, 
1415, 
2650, 
2670, 
2243, 
2314, 
1734, 
1395, 
1471, 


(330). 
(848). 
(805). 
(1294). 
(114). 
(795). 
(515). 
(1082). 
(753). 
(405). 
(145). 
(339). 
(609). 
(1107). 
(386). 
(351). 
(291). 
(728). 
(619). 
(910). 
(4). 
(1111). 
(3). 
(81). 
(62). 
(410). 
(283). 
(584). 
(378). 
(890). 
(421). 
(478). 
(895). 
(1187). 
(903). 
(420). 
(124). 
(380). 
(400). 
(372). 
(333). 
(1185). 
(781). 
(588). 
(476). 


1854, pl. 67. 1411, 
1855, pl. 83. 3269, 
1860, pl. 140. 3268, 
1867, pl. 227. 
Fat 

36. 

49. 

67. 
69-70; 4, 5. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

87. 

88. 

89; 3, 4. 

103. 

105; 7, 8. : 
114, 

121; 2. 

142. 

168. 

169; 1, 2. 

177. 

188. 

197. 

201. 

205. 

209. 
216. 

217. 

218. 

223. 
227. 

229-230. 

232-233. 

235-236. 
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PUBLICATION IN REINACH New NUMBER 
A. V., 280. 2655, (804). 
283-84; 7, 8, 9. 2657, (507). 
288-289; 3. 2669, (1101). 
300. 2431, (358). 


There may be other corrections which have escaped my notice- 
If so, perhaps those who have discovered them will let me know. 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 
University Museum, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


A NOTE ON “HORNS OF CONSECRATION” 


In my article on ‘The Origin of the Doric Entablature,’ the 
suggestion was made that the Minoan objects commonly called 
“horns of consecration” were in reality seats of honor, for the 
nobility or for the gods.! A very interesting parallel from 
Ecuador has been brought to my attention by Captain Francis 
M. Barber, U. S. 

N. (retired), to 

whom I am also 

indebted for the 

photograph of a 

specimen in the 

American Mu- 

seum of Natural 

History, in New 

York.? Several 

hundred stone ob- 

jects like that here 

reproduced (Fig. 

1) have been dis- 

covered within 

an area about 

twenty miles in 

diameter on the 

summits of hills 

in the province of Figure 1.—Srone Seat rrom Ecvapor. 
Manabi, Ecua- 

dor. These have been published with profuse illustrations by 
M. H. Saville.* They were found in irregular groups of one to. 


1A.J.A. XXI, 1917, pp. 129 ff. 

2 Exhibit 33082. The photograph is reproduced by the courtesy of the 
Museum. 

3Contributions to South American Archaeology, Antiquities of Manabi, 
Ecuador, I, pp. 23-49, pls. IV-XXVII; II, pp. 88-123, pls. XXXTI-XLI. 
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five in the remains of the foundations of houses; the upper part 
varies in shape from a wide are, less than a semicircle, to a deep 
U with nearly square angles; the upper edges usually turn out- 
ward as in the illustration, but in some examples this turn is 
absent. The great majority are borne on crouching human or 
animal figures, though in some cases the pedestal is a square block 
decorated on its anterior face with various human and animal 
forms. Mr. Saville does not agree with Mr. Gonzalez de la Rosa!’ 
that these objects were portable altars for sacrifices to the sun and 
moon, the discovery of clay images of men seated on exactly similar 
objects? proving conclusively to him that they were seats copied 
from a wooden prototype. He believes, however, that they may 
have served as household idols, maintaining that “‘in ancient 
times, seats were not commonly used by the people at large, but 
that their use was confined to the higher classes, and for ceremonial 
occasions.’* Insupport of this view he quotes Dr. Fewkes’ opin- 
ion‘ in reference to seats of stone and wood from Porto Rico: 
‘“These stools were probably used both secularly and ceremoni- 
ally, serving at times asseatsof honor, in the house of the caciques, 
who themselves occupied duhos on state occasions.”’ He also cites 
the description by Im Thurm' of wooden seats still used by the 
Indians of British Guiana:—‘“low seats or benches hewn from 
solid blocks of wood. . . .. These benches are from six to ten 
inches high, and they are so carefully scooped and shaped to fit 
the body of the sitter, that they are comfortable as any cushioned 
stool could be.” Finally he translates a passage from Father 
Cobo,‘ in reference to the ancient Peruvians, which, save for the 
form of the seat, exactly describes the situation which I con- 
ceived to exist in ancient Crete, as shown by the miniature fresco 
from Cnossus.’? ‘They do not have in their houses, seats, 
benches or any kind of chairs because all men and women sit on 


1‘Las Caras de |’Equateur et les Premiers Résultats de |’Expédition G. 
Heye sous la Direction de M. Saville.” Journal de la Soc. des Americanistes de 
Paris, N. 8., Vol. V, No. 1, 1908. 

2 Saville, op. cit. II, pls. LXXXVI-LXXXVIIL. 

3 Saville, op. cit. II, p. 106. 

4*The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands,’ Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1907, pp. 
202-207. 

5 Among the Indians of Guiana, pp. 297-298, London, 1883. 
6 Historia del Nuevo Mundo, Vol. IV, lib. 14, Ch. IV, p. 172, Seville, 1890-95. 


1A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 119, fig. 1. 
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the ground, excepting the caciques or great lords, who, by favor 
and privilege of the Inca, use chairs inside and outside of their 
houses, the which are called duho, and they were little stools of 
wood, worked out of one piece, two hand-breadths long and one 
high, similar in their forms to an animal. . . . They have 
the upper surface concave in order to fit the body of the man.” 


Leicester B. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ANCIENT ORIENTATION UNVEILED 


IV 
Tue Cutt or THE NortTH! 


InN THE survey of the ancient world thus far the direction of 
cult and ceremonial has been southward and eastward. Egypt, 
China, Babylon, Persia, Etruria, and Rome have been found to 
be consistent upholders of southern orientation and the lucky 
left, contrary to hitherto commonly received opinion.? 

In opposition to this scheme, which it has been my object to 
show as the primitive and dominant scheme of antiquity, there 
arose at some yet undetermined period a system of northern 
combined with eastern orientation which was adopted by a far 
smaller and less early group of peoples, mainly if not wholly 
belonging to the Aryan race. Because the Greeks belonged to 


this group, this form of orientation, with all its implications and 
consequences, gradually overshadowed the older and more gen- 
eral southern scheme in a world that became largely Hellenized. 

The greatest elaboration of the northern scheme took place in 
Vedic and post-Vedic India, where the topography of ritual 
played a réle of extraordinary prominence, at least equal to its 
place in the life of China and surpassing that which it took with 


1A.J.A. XXI, pp. 55-76 (Introduction, Egypt, China, Babylonia and As- 
syria, Persia); pp. 187-201 (Etruria and Rome); pp. 313-336 (The Left as the 
place of honor in Roman and Christian art). 

? Since writing my paper on Etruria and Rome I have come across a passage 
in Diodorus Siculus, III, 3, which shows the application of southern orientation 
to geography. In describing the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, he begins on the 
side of Egypt, starting on the coast line at Arsinoe. This western coast he 
calls the right-hand side of the sea, showing that in dividing the earth he faced 
south. It is a valuable confirmation of the passage in Livy, XXI, 31, which 
I quoted in the above paper, where Hannibal is described as turning to the 
left, meaning to the left side of the world. As he turned toward the Alps, 
coming up from the south, he turned toward his own right, so that this passage 
had hitherto seemed contradictory. 
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any other ancient people, for ritual struck the dominant note in 
India. 

I shall first dispose of a few side issues' involved in the sect of 
the Mandaeans, the Jews, and the Hittites. It will also be best 
to say the little that needs to be said about Greek orientation, 
reserving for the close the great mass of material relating to 
India. 


HITTITES 


I do not know of any material on Hittite orientation. Still, 
since the inscription of Boghazkeui? has so definitely associated 
the Hittites of Cappadocia during the second millennium B.c. 
with the Aryans of India, through the gods Varuna, Indra, and 
Mithra, and the Twins (Nasatyan = Acvins), it may be significant 
to note that in the famous early rock sculptures at Boghazkeui,* 
which are carved on the faces of the great natural recess which 
was used as an out-of-door national sanctuary, the two processions 
of the gods of the pantheon, the male on the one side and the 
female on the other, after winding along the west and east sides 
respectively, meet on the northern face, of which each procession 
occupies a half. Consequently the worshippers in the sanctuary 
obviously faced the north, and it was mainly in the north that 
India placed the abode of the gods. While it would be rash to 
generalize from a single case, the indication would be valuable, if 
confirmed, because of its bearing on the question as to whether the 
Aryans did or did not take the northern orientation with them 
when they descended into India. The fact that the Persians 
followed the southern scheme would point to the adoption of the 


1T am not prepared to venture any statement as to the Celtic and other 
northern tribes. I am inclined to attribute to the Celts and Gauls a northern 
orientation. Evidence favoring this view is given by a passage in Pliny, 
N. H. XXVIII, 25: in adorando dextram ad osculum referimus totumque corpus 
circumagimus, quod in laevom fecisse Galliae religiosius credunt. This turning 
around in prayer from right to left is the logical outcome of a northern orienta- 
tion. Athenaeus (IV, 36) quotes Posidonius, who describes a banquet of the 
warriors of the Celtae, sitting in a circle and drinking out of a large loving cup 
that is passed around the circle éri rd de{a, which is usually understood to 
mean “beginning on the right,’ which would be from right to left: but 
Plutarch, Camillus, 5, 7, says that the Roman custom is to drink this way, éri 
| 

* Winckler, in Mitt. Or. Ges. XXXV, 1907, pp. 1 ff; Williams, in Ann. Arch. 
Anth. IV, 1911. 

* A convenient description and plan are in Garstang, 7'he Land of the Hittites. 
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northern scheme after and not before the invasion of India. 
Hittite evidence may some day clear up the question. 

It may be ncied that the lower temple (of Teshub?), excavated 
by Winckler at Boghazkeui, opens at. the south and has the base 
for the cuit statue at the north end of the inner shrine, so agreeing 
with the procession’s orientation.' 

I would like to qualify what I said in my first paper of the lack 
of traces of orientation toward the east in Persia. I meant to 
confine this to ritual practices. There are, in fact, clear traces in 
the language of the eastern orientation for the earth surface, as 
one would expect. The Zend word pouru means both “in front’”’ 
and also “east’”’ (cf. Sanscr. purva); and the word dashina “on 
the right’’ means also “south” (cf. Sanser. dakgind) 2 


JEWS 


The recognized eastern orientation of the Jews,’ so well estab- 
lished in language, Bible texts, and apocrypha, is not supple- 
mented by any salient data as to a northern or a southern pref- 
erence. The boxing of the compass from left to right, ending in 
the north, has no significance, as both groups used it. 

The word for east, gédem, means “in front’’; achor, “west,” 
means “behind”; yamin, “south,” means “right”; smdl, 
“north,” means “left.’”” Eden is in the east, and luck is asso- 
ciated with the right and misfortune with the left. 

But there are some curious associations with the north. Je- 
hovah seems to be thought of in several books of the Old Testa- 
ment as residing in the north or over the north. In Isaiah Lucifer 
plans to ascend to the divine mount of assembly on the extreme 
sides of the north (XIV, 13). It is there that in Psalm XLVIII, 
1-3, Mt. Zion, the divine mountain, is placed. In Job XXXVII, 
22, the golden light comes out of the north encircling God with a 
wonderful splendor. It is also from the north that Ezechiel, I, 4, 
in his wonderful vision, makes the Lord appear in the whirlwind 
and the cloud of fire, riding on the four living creatures.‘ 


1 Puchstein, Bauwerke von Boghaz-K6i, Leipzig, 1912. 

2 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 254 

* The Tabernacle is oriented eastward (Exodus, XXXVI-XXXVIII: Num- 
bers, XXXIV, 3-12). In camping the place of honor on the east is given to 
Judah (Numbers II, 3 sqq.). 

‘ There are certain contradictions that may point to an earlier system than 
the eastern orientation. For instance, the word ydém, from the same root as 
yamin, “the south,” is used with the meaning of west, e.g. the west wind, the 
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There are, however, some indications that in popular post- 
biblical, Jewish tradition, as represented, for instance, in the 
Midrashim, a positive influence for evil was attributed to the 
north in very much the same way as in Persia. 

The Pirké, or Sayings of Rabbi Eleazer, contain the following: 
“There are four cardinal points in the world. The north point 
God created but left unfinished; for, said He, ‘Whoever claims to 
be God let him come and finish this corner which I have left, and 
thus all will know that he is God.’ This unfinished corner is the 
dwelling place of the harmful demons, ghosts, devils and storms.” 

This association of the north with Hell and devils as well as 
with Paradise can be traced in a number of the Jewish apocrypha, 
especially in the group which centers around that extraordinary 
piece of religious fancy, the Book of Enoch. 

However, in the absence of decisive material all that can be 
said is that the east so dominated Jewish orientation that north 
and south were considered of no consequence. 


MANDAEANS 


The only surviving Gnostic sect, the small remnant of Chal- 
daeans variously termed Mandaeans, Nasoreans, Sabians, or 


Christians of St. John,? must be counted among the most pro- 
nounced and single-minded northerners in orientation. 


west side, which would denote a primitive southern orientation. It is so used 
in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua. This would agree with the fact 
that in later tradition as represented by Isaiah and Ezechiel yam is used of 
the Eastern or Dead Sea. Another anomaly is that another word for “north,” 
zappomt, which is used of the region of the dwelling of Jehovah, as I have said, 
while it developed associations with darkness, is originally associated with 
light, in a way that smacks of the Mandaeans and Vedic India! 

1 The Book of Enoch (ed. Charles), ch. 77%, places a paradise in the north, as 
well as the Garden of Eden in the east (ch. 32). In the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (ed. Morfell and Charles), the place of the damned is in the north, in 
the third heaven. See Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, I, 12. 

2 There are excellent summaries under ‘ Nasoraeans’ in Vol. X of the Catho- 
lic Encyclopaedia; under ‘Mandaeans’ in the Encycl. Britt. and in Hastings’ 
Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics; under ‘Mandiier’ in the Realencyk. f. protest. 
Theologie (1903); and by Babelon under ‘Les Mendaites’ jn Ann. de Philos. 
Chr. 1881. A fuller treatment is given by Brandt in Die Manddische Religion 
(1889) and in ‘Das Schicksal der Seele nach dem Tode, etc.,’ in Jahrb. d. Prot. 
Theol. 1892. Good collections are ‘Textes Mandailes’ by De Morgan in Miss. 
Scientifique en Perse, V, and Brandt, Manddische Schriften (1893). Euting has 
edited the Qolasia and the ritualistic treatise, Diwan. I read the Sidra Rabba 
in the edition and translation of Norberg, which is not accurate. 
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Their religion is of Babylonian origin, with a strong Jewish 
infusion, and is best set forth in the Sidra Rabba, their Great 
Book, called also Genza, ‘‘ Treasure,” and also falsely termed the 
Book of Adam. 

Their doctrine of the Light King, whom they worship as the 
greatest embodiment of divinity, is bound up in orientation, for 
he is represented by the Pole Star. There seems to be no pro- 
vision whatever for an eastern orientation in their cult. Prayer 
is exclusively northward, because the gate of the world of light, 
the door of Abathur, is in the north, over the Mountain of Tur- 
quoises where the abode of the blest is situated. ‘‘The King of 
Light sits in the far north in might and glory.” To quote an 
excellent summary: “The Pole Star is the central sun around 
whom all the heavenly bodies move. Wearing a jewelled crown 
he stands before Abathur’s door at the gate of the world of light; 
the Mandaeans accordingly invariably pray with their faces 
turned northward. . . . The earth is conceived as a round 
disk sloping toward the south, surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, but on the north by a high mountain of turquoises; behind 
this is the abode of the blest.” After reading through the Sidra 
Rabba I can supplement the above in several points that are 
valuable for the present discussion. 

In the first place, the abode of demons and the hell where the 
wicked go, are in the south. There is the Mountain of Darkness 
(the opposite of the Mountain of Turquoises in the north) and 
there is the Southern Sea of dark waters into which the wicked 
sink. The south is the lower part of the world, as the north is 
the higher. The dark and evil waters of death of the low south 
are opposed to the pure, high, water of life and light of the north- 
ern heaven. This water proceeds from under the Throne of God 
which is visible, while He is invisible. It is the divine Jordan. 

The source of Eternal Light and of the Water of Life is a place 
in the extreme north, beyond and outside this terrestrial globe. 
From it there goes out splendor to the sun, whiteness to the moon, 
luminosity to the stars, clearness to the fire. From there comes 
the northern air, the pleasant breath, the King from whom all 
winds and all living things have breath, and without which they 
would die. 

In the absence of any eastern orientation there is an inter- 
esting analogy to Persia. But, in view of the polemical character 


1 From the article ‘Mandaeans’ in the Encyclopaedia Britianica, 
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of the Mandaean doctrines and the fact that the eastern sun 
worship in various forms,— including Persian, Jewish, and Roman, 
—was their main opponent at the time of the formation of the 
sect, we may find in this the reason for an eastern taboo. 

The small houses of worship of the Mandaeans all have two 
windows and a single door opening in the centre of the south end of 
the hall, so that whoever enters faces the north and the Pole Star. 

In burial the bodies are placed with the head to the south so 
that they face the north. It is perhaps symbolic that of the 
two parts into which the Sidra Rabba is divided the right part 
is for the living and the left part is for the dead. 

In connection with the supreme place here given to the Pole 
Star as the original pre-mundane source of light and life and the 
fixed point around which all things move and from which they 
have their being, I shall speak later of an analogous early cult 
of the Pole Star in India, to which no attention has been paid 
and which I believe of extreme importance and early date. 


GREECE 


It is such a commonplace that the Greeks practised the north- 
ern orientation and believed in the lucky right and the unlucky 
left that no time need be lost in discussing it. It was firmly 
established in Homeric times, and the classic passage, so often 
quoted, is I]. XII, 237 ff. 

Tivn Kedevers 

éx’ apiorepa toivye roti jepdevra. 
The Trojans were held back from the fight by an omen (eagle 
with serpent in its talons) appearing on the left (i.e. west) side, 
which was therefore considered unfavorable (v. 202 sqq.). 
But Hector tries to override this as an idle superstition and 
says that it makes no difference to him whether a bird appears 
on the right hand, toward the rising sun, or on the left hand 
toward the setting sun. Later, in Book XIII, when the Greeks 
shout with joy as an eagle flies to the right of Ajax, Hector again 
derides the omen. But Priam was a firm believer in the efficacy 
of the right hand omen of the eagle of Zeus, as is shown in the 
dramatic episode of Book XXIV, in preparation for his visit to 
Achilles. 

The same point of view appears in the Odyssey where two 
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eagles, or again one eagle, sent by Zeus, appearing to the right 
of Telemachus are lucky (II, 146; XV, 160); and the same was 
the case with a hawk sent by Apollo (XV, 525). It is also in the 
Odyssey (e.g. III, 295) that the word for “left,” oxalos, is used 
in the sense of “ western.” 

Whether this northern orientation and the association of left 
with ill-luck were a part of primitive Greek ideas and can be 
attributed to the Minoan Age, has not been proved. In treating 
of Indian orientation it will be necessary to refer to a primitive 
stage where the opposite view may have prevailed. The same 
may be argued of the Greeks, if any argument can be based on 
the fact that more than one synonym of “‘left”’ has the meaning 
of lucky, e.g. ebévupos. That dpiorepds, “left,” before it came to 
mean unlucky, had originally the opposite meaning has been 
considered almost certain.!. In discussing this question Schrader* 
is obliged to violate the obvious, deny the connection with 
dpeiwy, dpaploxw, dpéoxw, and seek etymological refuge in 
“prayer,” 494 and its cognates, in order to explain away the orig- 
inal lucky meaning of dpiorepés. 

I owe to Prof. H. H. Bender the tempting suggestion that there 
may bea possible relation between dpicrepés, “left,” &psoros, “best” 
(neuter and “the sunrise meal.” This etymology 
implies the idea of left = east = lucky, and consequently the south- 
ern orientation. Inthe meaning of the “sunrise” meal, the “best” 
meal, it is already in use in Homer and so is considerably older. 
The only difficulty ia this equation lies in the quantity of the initial 
vowel. The fact that in later, post-Homeric, times the word was 
used of the noon or main meal, instead of the early meal or break- 
fast, favors the association of the idea of “best’’ with the meal, and 
at the same time indicates that a change of orientation was co- 
incident with the change in the use of the word. 

The question of race would enter, as well as that of age, as a 
complicating element. There is, perhaps, an echo of a primitive 
general difference in orientation between Dorians and Ionians 
in the different position given to the dead. K. O. Miiller* had 


1 The derivation is accepted by Brugmann, Grundriss, II?, 1, 329, who refers 
to Schrader, Reallex. d. indogerman. Alterthumskunde (1901), 663 f. I am 
indebted for this reference to Prof. H. H. Bender. 

2 Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 255. 

3 Dorians, I, 288; II, 398 and references. The instances he gives are the 
Athenians as representing the Ionian and the Megarians as representing the 
Dorian custom. 
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noted, long ago, the fact that the Dorians laid the bodies of their 
dead so that the head was turned toward the east, whereas the 
Ionians laid theirs with the heads westward. 

These moot questions, however, do not affect the orientation 
of the historic age. 

The first thing that will occur, I think, to a Greek scholar is 
the lack of literary references to the use of orientation in the 
religious, civil, or private affairs of Greek life. 

The Greeks had nothing corresponding to the Roman templum; 
nothing corresponding to the sixteen quarters of the Etruscan 
heaven for divination by thunder and lightning; nothing like the 
Babylonian star, or liver, or oil divination with their elaborate 
orientation; nothing like the Chinese or Indian ceremonial orien- 
tation in house, palace, temple, altar, etc. 

In fact the Greeks appear to have confined themselves to divid- 
ing the heavens into two halves, a right (eastern) and a left (west- 
ern) half, and to have confined even this simple form of observa- 
tion of direction and location to certain few religious matters, 
without allowing such practises to invade civic and private life. 
There is only one field in which one might find interesting phe- 
nomena; and that is in their theory of motion. 

This theory of motion,—whether, that is, it should be from left 
to right or from right to left—is dependent on their orientation 
ceremonial for the dead. This, again, has an interesting connec- 
tion with the orientation of the land of the Hyperboreans and 
this, on its side, with the theory of the point of contact between 
the gods and mankind. This group of data is, to my mind, the 
most interesting in the otherwise rather simple field of Greek 
orientation. 

But before studying these data I would like to state what 
seem to be the philosophical and cosmic reasons assigned by the 
Greeks themselves for their adoption of northern orientation. 

There are two texts that bear particularly on this point: one in 
Philo and another in Aristotle. Philo’s statement is extremely 
brief and occurs in one of his queries and answers which may 
have served as models for Plutarch in his Greek and Roman 
questions. Philo asks:' ‘‘Why is God said to have planted Para- 
dise towards the east, in Eden?” and he answers: ‘“ Because in 
the first place the motion of the world proceeds from the rising of 
the sun to its setting. And it first exists in that quarter from 


1 Questions and Solutions, §7. 
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which it is moved. Secondly, because that part of the world 
which is in the region of the east is called the right side; and that 
which is in the region of the west is called the left side of the 
world.” 

Cosmic motion, then, according to Philo, begins in the. east, 
and therefore on the right, and proceeds westward, that is 
towards the left, which means, of course, a northern orientation. 
This appears to have been the Pythagorean theory. Aris- 
totle objected to it as too limited in its scope and while‘agreeing 
to the law of right (east) to left (west) motion and to northern 
orientation, he added two other motions: that from above down- 
ward, and that from in front towards one. This he elaborated 
in De Caelo (epi obpavod), Il, 2, where he argues that the be- 
ginning of longitude is “‘the above” (7d &yw), the beginning of 
latitude is “the right” (ré def&dv), and the beginning of thickness 
is ‘‘the front”’ (rd rpéc6ev). All motion belongs to and starts in 
these categories. The motion of atémo.s or growth is from above; 
the motion towards place is from the right; the motion for sense 
perception is from what is in front towards one’s self. In the 
matter of priority Aristotle gives the preference to the motion 
from above, where motion originates. At the same time, so far 
as our Own universe is concerned, he states that the right side 
of the world is that from which motion proceeds. The heavens 
have the above-down and also the right-left motions, but not the 
front-back motion of sense perception. To quote the most signif- 
icant passage: “The right part of anything is that from which 
motion starts toward place. The beginning of the rotary motion 
of the heavens is therefore the rising of the stars in the east, so 
that this is the right side, while the region where they set is the 
left side.’ In other words, Aristotle’s theory of motion in 
latitude is from right to left as we should expect in connection 
with a northern orientation. 

Motion in the Monuments.—At this point a reference to the 
monuments will be in order. The question is: Do we find in 
works of Greek art any trace of this theory of right motion as 
proceeding from right to left? Do we find in Roman and Etrus- 
can works the opposite rule of motion from left to right? 

The first and most luminous test would be by an examination 
of works representing the sun-god in motion; the next would be 
by that of religious and civic processions. 

There are two main ways of representing the sun: as a face or 
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bust, and as a figure in a chariot. Codrdinates are what might 
be called sun-carriers or sun-spirits, either by themselves or carry- 
ing the sun-disk; also sun emblems such as the swastika, the 
cross, and the wheel. 

We have seen the Egyptian sun-boat proceeding from left to 
right during the day and from right to left at night, and there are 
corresponding Babylonian sun-boats, so that there can be no 
question that a significance was attached to direction. 

In Greek art there is a charming scene of Helios rising out of 
the sea at sunrise at the extreme right and proceeding to the 
left, preceded by Eos, the star-boys, and the vanishing Selene. 
It is on the Blacas vase in the British Museum (Fig. 1). Com- 
pare with this for Roman art the lovely relief on the breastplate 
of the statue of Augustus from Prima Porta (Fig. 2), with the sun 


Figure 1.—HELI0os RISING FROM THE SEA: Buacas Vase, British Museum. 


procession moving in the opposite direction, from left to right. 
These examples may be taken as typical of their respective arts 
and orientations. In the second category, in the field of Greek 
art the head of the sun is beautifully figured on a Louvre crater 
(Fig. 3). The bust of Helios in a rayed disk has risen and is 
moving from right to left, acclaimed by admiring, dancing satyrs. 
In contrast to this Greek type is an Etruscan mirror (Fig. 4), 
where the sun-disk, with head facing to the right, hangs between 
Apollo and Dionysus, while two trees take the place of the boughs 
waved by, or encircling, the satyrs in the other scene. 

This same difference of direction is observable in some pro- 


10n a Louvre crater (Annali, 1852, F; Reinach, Répert. I, 291) Helios and 
Hemera rise from right to left in a quadriga from the night boat, guided by 
Phosphorus with two torches and accompanied by a singing and dancing Cory- 
bant.. Ona Ruvo vase (Gerhard, Ak. Abh. pl. 1-2; Reinach, I, 236) Phos- 
phorus and Helios in a biga appear disconnectedly, both going right to left. 
Ruyo shows a mixed tradition, part Hellenic, part Italic, and on other Ruvo 
vases Helios is going from left to right, e.g. Mon. Inst. IV, pl. 16; Reinach, I, 125. 
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cessional scenes. In the Parthenon frieze, where the goal is the 
east end, occupied by the gods, the procession necessarily moves 
from left to right on the south side and from right to left on the 
north side. It was only along the west end that the artist was 
free to make the procession move in either way he chose. Which 
way did he choose? In so important a work as this; in so funda- 
mental a religious national ceremony as this, the choice depended 
certainly not on an individual whim of the artist but on a ritual 


Figure 2.—Sou ON THE BREASTPLATE OF THE STATUE OF AUGUSTUS 
FROM Prima Porta. 


standard. The answer is that the procession moves from right 
to left, according to the Aristotelian formula. 

Now, if we take a typical Roman processional frieze, what do 
we find? In every case the motion is from left to right.1_ This 
can be illustrated by a glance at the triumphal procession of 
Trajan on the Beneventum arch and the direction on the columns 
of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. At the same time it is impos- 
sible, in summing up, to do more than conclude: (1) that when 
a scene connected with the living moves from right to left, it is 


1] can recall only one exception: a fragment cf triumphal frieze in the Vatican 
(Amelung, II, 15, 88) dating from Domitian or Titus, and probably by the hand 
of one of the Greek artists in their employ, such as executed the exquisite Hellenic 
work of the forum of Nerva for Domitian. Of course there are cases where the 
demands of the position on the monument made it necessary to break the rule. 
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certainly Greek, because the Romans considered this motion 
unlucky; (2) that when it moves in the opposite direction it may 
be either Greek or Roman, because the Greeks followed no abso- 
lute rule in direction. 

Now, in the case of ceremonies connected with the dead, the 
rule for the living, whatever it was, was reversed. If luck and 
life were connected by a people with motion from left to right, 
then it was motion from right to left that was connected with 
death and the after-life. This was an almost universal custom. 
It can be illustrated in a number of ways. At a funeral banquet 
the loving cup was passed in the opposite direction to that in 
which it moved at an ordinary repast. Some material of this 
sort is to be found in Athenaeus. He quotes (XI, 10) Critias as 


Figure 3.—Rayep Bust or Hetios: Crater, Louvre. 


stating in his Constitution of the Lacedemonians that the inhabi- 
tants of Chios and Lesbos passed large wine cups around from 
left to right, and that the Athenians did the same with small 
cups. Anaxandrides is quoted as saying, when someone at a 
banquet proposed to pass the wine to the right, ‘‘What! to the 
right! That would be just as though this were a funeral!’’ This 
is explained later (X, 41) when Critias is quoted to the effect that 
the Spartan custom of passing the cup was the reverse of that of 
the Athenians and that at banquets they never passed it towards 
the right, but the reverse. This confirms Miiller’s idea that 
Dorians and Ionians had opposite orientations for the dead.' 


1F. B. Jevons in Cl. R. X, 1896, pp. 22-23, discusses the sun-wise motion as 
lucky and its opposite as unlucky and gives a different meaning to ér:défa from 
the one commonly followed. I also believe that the expressions ém.défca, eddétca, 
éx’ d&piorepa, etc., have been radically misinterpreted, but as it would take con- 
siderable discussion, I am purposely avoiding the question in this paper. 
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Athenaeus also has an interesting passage illustrating the 
western orientation ordinarily used in ceremonies for the dead. 
He quotes (IX, 78) the Exegeticus of Clidemus under the caption 
‘Offerings to the Dead’ as giving the following instructions: 
“Dig a trench to the west of the tomb, then look along the side 
of the trench towards the west. Then pour down water, saying 
these words, ‘I pour this as a purifying water for you to whom 
it is right to pour it [i.e. to the departed], and who have a right 

to expect it.’ Then 
after that pour per- 
fume.’’ Athenaeus 
adds that the same 
instructions are given 
by Dorotheus. 

It is, of course, a 
commonplace that 
the abode of the dead 
is in the west, and the 

4) consequent orienta- 
tion is logically ob- 
vious, and need not be 
further dwelt upon. 

This brings me to 
a few words as to the 
land of the Hyper- 
boreans in so far as it 
is connected with a 
scheme of orientation. 
Certain points are 

Figure 4.—Heap or Hexios: Erruscan clear: (1) That this 
GERHARD, 292. 
blessed land was in 


the extreme north; (2) that it was beyond the limits of earthly con- 
ditions, yet part of this earth; (3) that it was the place where 
Apollo came to earth and began his mission to mank nd; (4) that 
it was the dwelling-place of the blessed, endowed with quasi- 
immortality. The position of Apollo as the mediator and teacher 
of mankind, making known to them the will of the gods, makes 
it of extraordinary significance that when he left Olympus to 
take up his office as mediator in this world, he should first live 
for a while in the land of the Hyperboreans, and then proceed 
southward to found the shrines for his worship at Delos and 
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Delphi. The northward path was kept open, spiritually speak- 
ing, by those annual mystic embassies from the Hyperboreans 
bringing the first fruits of the year. As the world area known 
to the Greeks increased, they thrust the happy hunting-grounds 
farther and farther to the north, until they were placed beyond 
the Scythians and the mythical Arimaspi.' The gods came to 
earth, then, in the north, according to the Apolline tradition. 
So, when the Greeks wished to ascertain the will of the gods, it 
was logical that they should turn northward. The fixed and 
immovable northward direction for vision and the eastern direc- 
tion for cult and to render thanks for the material blessings 
brought by the sun are self-evident consequences. We shall 
find them in India. 

The orientation of Aristotle’s universe and his three classes of 
direction correspond roughly to the cosmogony of the Apollo 
myth. First, motion from above downward in the north of the 
world (descent of Apollo from a mythical Olympus): second, 
motion for position combined with motion toward sense-percep- 
tion, that is, perception of God by man. 


INDIA 


If the orientation question in ancient India is a difficult one, 
it is from a superabundance rather than a lack of material. One 
reason is that we have to do with a people not settled but in 
motion. There is a permanency in Egypt, China, and Babylon 
that insures greater unity and consecutive evolution than in 
India. The India of the Vedas, of the Brihmanas, of the Grihya 
ritual, of the epic poems, is evolutionary and yet full of local 
complications and with few safe historic data. The only method 
for a layman like myself is to set forth the data without attempt- 
ing an historical or criticai sifting of differences and origins. 

Fortunately certain general facts are undeniable: 

(1) That orientation was a cardinal factor in every prominent 
and nearly every ordinary event of daily life in ancient India; 


1The discussion of the Hyperborean question in Miiller’s Dorians is still 
interesting. The passage in Bacchylides (see Jebb, Bacchylides, III, 24-62) 
is especially valuable, where Apollo of the golden sword wafts King Croesus 
and his daughters to the Hyperboreans. The visit of Perseus and Athena with 
the head of the Gorgon to the Hyperboreans, spoken of in Pindar’s twelfth 
Pythian ode, has also an important meaning in my interpretation of the 
Medusa myth. 
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(2) That the Indians not only had specific associations with 
the four main quarters but also with four intermediate quarters 
and to these added two other central’ orientation points, the 
zenith and the nadir; making in all ten directions; 

(3) That in actual ceremonial the main impressive facts are 
that (a) the southern quarter is connected with the dead and 
the shades of one’s ancestors, and (b) the eastern and northern 
quarters are associated with the gods and life with them and 
from them; 

(4) That like many other races the Indians made the earth 
face eastward; 

(5) That luck and preéminence were associated with the right 
side. 

In regard to the question of the lucky right, it does not loom 
up with any particular importance, as will become evident on 
reading the following summary of orientation material. But 
Schrader’ is undoubtedly correct in his general contention that 
the left was weak and unlucky and the right strong and lucky. 
He quotes important passages of the Rig-Veda hymns: ‘Cry, oh! 
bird, from the right of the house, and bring luck and betoken 
happiness” (II, 42). Also, in the same field of bird omens and 
divination; Rig-Veda, II, 43, “On the right sing the singers of 
praise, the birds, who speak in accordance with order.’” 

The question could be approached through a study either of 
the various classes of documentary evidence or through that of 
the main classes of ceremonies into which orientation enters. 
I shall concentrate on the two typical groups of ceremonies: 
(1) The principal public religious ceremony, the Great Soma 
Sacrifice of the Crauta ritual; (2) the network of family cult 
ceremonies represented in the “House Books” of the Grihya 
ritual. Both are of extreme antiquity, some elements dating to 
Indo-Iranian times. While the Soma ritual was the earlier to 
take elaborate form, there are elements in the family ceremonies 
that are of even greater antiquity. 

It is not easy to sayin a sentence what the Soma sacrifice meant 
to the Hindu. Dr. Bloomfield’s pithy statement*® is that the 


1 Prehist. Antiq. of the Aryan Peoples, pp. 254-5. 

*I am inclined to believe that divination by birds fell into the background 
quite early in India, though the word for “bird,” gakund came to mean “‘omen,” 
and the interpreter of omens is a gakunikd. 

3 The Religion of the Veda (1908), p. 65. 
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Rig-Veda religion may be designated as a religion of Soma- 
practices. It corresponds exactly to the primitive Persian 
Haoma sacrit:ce, and is the highest and most sumptuous of Hindu 
religious ceremonies. Soma, materially, is the plant from whose 
pressed twigs comes the intoxicating sacred drink which gives 
supernatural powers to the partaker, so that it seems as if the 
god had entered into him. Soma becomes the god; his pressing 
the killing of the god. He becomes the moon, the food of the 
gods and the source of food, fertility, and wealth for mankind. 
He is the divine fecundating water, lord of vegetation and also 
god of light. In short by possessing Soma, man has all the gifts 
of the gods. The importance of the ceremony may be judged 
from the amount of the gifts from the householder who gives it 
to the officials whe perform it: these gifts include from 100 to 
1,000 cows. 

Soma Sacrifice—The simplest and earliest form of the Soma 
cult is expressed in the Agnistoma liturgy, which has been so 
thoroughly digested in Caland’s and Henry’s monograph that 
this will be used here as the basis of Soma orientation, and con- 
sequently of the earliest and most authoritative form of early 
Vedic orientation.! 

The procession of those who are to take part in the solemn 
ceremony, which lasts from several days to as long as a whole 
year, starts in the direction of the north, with the prayer “ Let 
the god go to the god, Soma to Soma, by the road of holiness.” 
They then go to the house of the householder. There they face 
south saying three times: “the earth is the Manes.”’ The next 
step is the selection of the site for the Soma sacrifice. The pro- 
cession approaches it from the north or the east and on arrival 
the first step is the building of a hut, with four openings to the 
cardinal points. The fire-altar (@havantya) is established. 
South of it is the seat of the sacrificer, with his face to the north, 
and beside him the Brahman, also facing north, looking to the 
Ghavaniya fire. In the consecration ceremony which follows the 
sacrificer is seated on a consecrated black antelope skin, facing 
north. 

On the second day, preparations are made for the purchase of 
the Soma, including an enclosure for its preparation with a single 
entrance on the north side. Five introductory oblations are 


1W. Caland and V. Henry, L’Agnistoma. Description complete de la forme 
normale du sacrifice de Soma dans le culte védique, Paris, Leroux, 1906-1907. 
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offered, always toward the north. The Soma cow is brought to 
the hut on the north side, with her head turned northward, and 
after being prayed over is led seven steps northward. The 
seventh footprint is sacred. Then the merchant from whom the 
Soma is to be purchased is sought out. The Soma is placed on 
the black antelope skin in the consecrated chariot which moves 
first eastward, then southward, then westward, and finally in a 
northerly direction to the hut. King Soma arrives; is brought 
in at the east door, placed on a royal throne facing east, south 
of the dhavaniya fire. The Soma twigs are uncovered and 
made to swell with hot water while a litany is recited, facing 
east. Then comes an intermediary consecration with the usual 
orientation northward toward the dhavaniya. This ends the 
second day. 

On the third day begins the laying out of the great consecrated 
area of the mahdvedi due east of the hut, with an elaborate group 
of liturgical units, including a second hut, a shed, several fire- 
centres, etc. The mahdvedi has a trapezoidal ground-plan 
supposed to represent the ‘‘cow of the gods.’’ Its orientation is 
eastward; so is that of its hut, the sadas. But it is stated that 
in the ceremony of digging the four “holes of resonance,” one for 
each quarter, they are marked out from right to left, in sunwise 
direction. This implies a northern orientation for the cere- 
mony. The same is true of the consecrating ceremony of the 
agnidhriya shed at the north edge, where the consecrator is seated 
facing north. 

At this point are introduced the preliminaries for the blood 
sacrifices. Then comes the great procession in honor of Agni 
and Soma, with the prayer that the gods would give the sac- 
rificer a place in heaven. The procession leaves the hut. by the 
east gate and then moves in a northerly direction to the agnidhriya 
shed, where the sacrificer sits on the south side facing north and 
makes the libation and offering northward. On the return of 
the procession to the hut and the dhavaniya fire, there occurs 
the continuation of the ceremony of blood sacrifice. The Soma 
is brought back through the west door and a litany is recited 
facing south. Here occurs a significant symbolic sentence ad- 
dressed by the hotar priest, who recites, to the god Soma: “ Be- 
hold, O Soma, thou as a god did’st go toward the gods (i.e. north- 
ward, to the agnidhriya); and now, I, as man have come towards 
men with posterity (i.e. to the Manes southward), with the 
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prosperity of riches.’ The hotar then turns around sunwise say- 
ing, with palm raised, “‘Homage to the gods,” and then, with 
palm turned down, “‘Swadha to the Manes.” The bloody sac- 
rifice is then consummated. 

The day ends with the getting of the night water and its rites. 
To get it some steps are first taken from the hut toward the north; 
the return is by the same way, entering by the east door. 

The fifth day is the day of the Pressing of the Soma. The 
twigs are taken down from the chariot, to a libation and song 
facing north. This song is the famous morning litany, which 
one would expect would be, if any were, sung eastward to the 
rising sun. It is worth quoting, appearing as it does textually in 
one of the most important Vedic Upanishads, the Chandogya: 
“Before the beginning of the matin-chant, the sacrificer, seated 
behind the household altar (garhapatya) and looking towards the 
north, sings the Siman addressed to the Vasus: ‘Open the door 
of the world, let us see thee, that we may rule (on earth).’ Then 
he sacrifices, saying: ‘Adoration to Agni, who dwells on the 
earth, who dwells in the world. Obtain that world for me, the 
sacrificer! That is the world for the sacrificer. I shall go thither 
when this life is over. Take this! Cast back the bolt.’” Then 
the libation is poured out facing towards the east. 

In the Upanishad text, this is followed by the ritual for the 
two other oblations. The noon-oblation is at the agnidhriya 
altar, addressed to the Rudras, with an invocation to Vayu (air- 
god), and the claim of the air or middle world for the sacrificer. 
Then comes the evening oblation at the dhavantya altar, addressed 
to the Adityas and Vigvedevas, claiming the higher world of 
heaven for the sacrificer. In both these invocations the sacri- 
ficer faces the north, as in the morning chant, and the formulas 
are exactly alike. The three cover the possession by the sac- 
rificer of the three worlds of the Hindus, earth, air, and heaven. 

To return now to the Soma ritual in Caland, after the morning 
service. The hotar sings another séman, facing north. Water 
is got. A libation is poured out to Indra to the east. Then 
comes first the measuring and afterwards the first pressing of 
the Soma; and then the procession from the dhavantya to the 
Gstdéva (north of vihdra) in the northerly direction, with the chant- 
ing of a hymn “marching straight towards the gods.” At the 
dstéva the Brahman is to the south, facing north. 

The ritual continues, with the details of the various pressings 


| 
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of the Soma, until the final ceremonies ending in the abandon- 
ment of the site. The orientation scenario is the same as in what 
I have described and need not be given. The northerly direc- 
tion continues to dominate; in the moving of the Soma pot, filters, 
and beakers; in the moving of firebrands; in the visits to the 
various parts of the enclosure; in the reception of the gifts, etc. 
The easterly direction is mainly used for libations to the gods. 
A few general facts would seem to be suggested. The southern 
direction concerns the Manes. The northern direction is the 
permanent goal for worship, “‘marching straight towards the 
gods”’; the direction for hymns to the gods; the direction of the 
spiritual side of the ritual. The east is the direction of libations 
poured out on the earth to the gods; it is the direction for the 
buildings and areas of cult; that of the material side of the 
ritual. 

The Grihya-Sitras.'.—These are the “House Books” of the 
Hindus. They represent the less spectacular side of the cult and 
a form of ritual that took shape in late Vedic times, after the public 
grauta ritual had been developed around the Soma cult. Their 
ritual takes in turn all the events in the domestic life of a Hindu, 
beginning with marriage and the establishment of the domestic 
sacrificial fire. Then the rites at the conception of a child, at 
various periods before his birth, at the time of his birth, the 
giving of a name, the feeding of him, the cutting of his hair, his 
investiture as a student of the Veda, and his relations to his 
teacher in sacred lore. This is a skeleton into which the great- 
est variety of details of family life is interwoven. It is amazing 
how many of these rites have an element of orientation. They 
contain elements perhaps of greater antiquity than the Soma 
cult, going back to Indo-Iranian tribal customs. 

The favorite time for ceremonies is during the northern course 
of the sun, during the first half of the moon, and on even days. 
The months of the southern course, the decreasing moon, and 
the odd days are connected with the Fathers, the Manes. This, 
by the way, was the general usage in ancient India. 


! The Grihya-Sitras are translated in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XXITX 
and XXX, with a scholarly introduction by H. Oldenberg. They go under 
different names: Cankhayana, Agvalfyana, Paraskara, Khadira, Gobhila, 
Hiranyakegin, and Apastamba and as they go over very much the same ground, 
they repeat and confirm each other. Several, such as Hiranyakegin and Apas- 
tamba, vary in treatment. 
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The best way to begin is with the marriage ceremony. The 
selection and wooing of the bride, the ceremony at her house, 
the treading on the stone, the circumambulation of the fire, the 
sacrifice of grain, the seven symbolic steps, the carrying of the 
bride to her new home, the worship of the polar star, the rites 
before and at the time of the consummation of the marriage, 
nearly all of them furnish data on orientation, of which I shall 
mention only the more significant. 

When the girl’s father has accepted the bridegroom the latter 
offers up a sacrifice of thanks, with libations of butter,—facing 
the south or southeast if they are to the Manes and the northeast 
if they are to the Gods,—on a site often strewn with sacred grasses 
pointed east and north. The pot with the offering he carries 
nofth from the fire and uses strainers pointed north. The obla- 
tion is divided into two portions: the southern to Soma and the 
northern to Agni. The pair stand on north-pointed grass in the 
preliminary ceremonies. After the marriage a water-pot is filled 
with Stheya water and placed northeast of the fire. The bride- 
groom leads the bride around it with their right sides towards it. 
He then makes her tread with her right foot on a stone placed 
north of the fire and leads her around the fire sunwise in the same 
way. Then she takes the seven mystic steps of Vishnu toward 
the north or east or northeast, each with a special invocation, 
putting the right foot first. After this the bridegroom takes her 
to his house, carrying with him their future household fire—the 
Grihya fire. In the house they sit in silence facing east or north, 
until the sun has set and the stars come out. 

What then happens seems to me of special significance, though 
I have not seen any stress laid upon it. It is the adoration of the 
Pole Star. The bridegroom takes the bride out of doors towards 
north or east and they worship the four quarters of the sky, the 
stars, the moon, the seven stars of Ursa major, the star Arundhati, 
and as a climax the Pole Star. In fact in some texts only the 
Pole Star is mentioned. They ask it for offspring and prosperity. 
He addresses it with a chant: 


Firm dwelling, firm origin. The firm one art thou. . . . Thou art 
the pillar of the stars. Adoration be to the Brahman, to the firm, immovable 
one! Adoration be to the Brahman’s son, Prajipati! Adoration to the 
thirty three gods! Adoration to the Brahman’s children and grandchildren, 
to the Angiras. Those who know thee (the Polar Star) as the firm, immovable 
Brahman, with its children and with its grandchildren, with such a man 
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children and grandchildren will firmly dwell, servants and pupils, garments 
and woolen blankets, bronze and gold, wives and kings, food, safety, long life, 
glory, renown, splendour, strength, holy lustre, and the enjoyment of food. 
May all these things firmly and immovably dwell with me.” (Then follow 
the Mantras) ‘‘I know thee as the firm Brahman. May I become firm in this 
world. I know thee as the immovable Brahman, etc. . . . as the un- 
shaken Brahman . . . as the unfalling Brahman .. . as the nave 
of the universe . . . asthe centre of the universe . . . as the string 
that holds the universe . . . as the pillar of the universe .. . as 
the navel of the universe.’’! 


This litany of the Pole Star could almost word for word have 
been recited by a Mandaean. It shows the same primitive belief 
in the North Star as the one stable, firm element in the universe, 
around which everything revolves; the unchanging eternal light, 
source of the sun, moon, and stars. The association with Brah- 
man suggests that it was thought best by the priests to incor- 
porate in their theological system this primitive popular belief. 
Might this not also suggest a basis for the primitive Hindu 
northern orientation? 

Returning now to the Grihya-rituals, subsequent to marriage, 
they show throughout the same system: position and motion 
north and east except for the dead, for whom everything was 
exactly reversed. In the ceremonies of washing the child and 
of giving it a name, the child is always handed toward the north. 
In the tonsure of the child’s head they face east and begin on the 
right. In the initiation of the student, the orientation is east 
for the teacher, but the position is north of the fire. 

The Catapatha Brahmana.? Of the big ritualistic works that 
resulted from the elaboration of Brahmanic ceremonial as Vedic 
religion developed into a priestly system the Catapatha Brah- 
mana is the most extensive among those available for study. 
It is the great Brahmana of the White Yajur-Veda ‘series, as 
distinguished from the Black Yajur-Veda, and admits material 
of various dates, but mostly earlier than the Upanishads. It 
combines ritual with symbolic teaching and is full of orientation, 
both theoretical and practical. There are offerings not only to 
all four main quarters, but to all ten quarters and sub-quarters 
with zenith and nadir, always with the respective orientations.® 


1 Hiranyakegin, I, 6, 14 in S.B.E. XXX, p. 194. 

2 The Catapatha Brahmana is translated in S.B.E. Vols. XII, XXVI, 
XLI, XLIII, and XLIV. 

*£.g. in S.B.E. XLI, 48. 
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The east is, as always, the front of this world. The gate of 
heaven is in the north,' yet the north is repeatedly said to be the 
quarter of men, and the east the quarter of the gods.2 The 
intermediate northeast quarter is said to be the perfect place 
because here the two worlds come together.2 The apparently 
contradictory statement is made that the left, north quarter is 
heaven and the “world of the gods’ and the sacrificer is warned 
not to seat himself eastward but northward because otherwise 
he would never rise from the earth. The fact that the world of 
the gods is in the north is so explicitly and frequently stated 
that we are obliged to differentiate between the mundane north 
of men and the supermundane north of the gods. 

There are many interesting details. In the sacrifice of that 
supreme among all victims, the horse, he is set free towards the 
northeast, as the region of gods and men; the participant in the 
Soma sacrifice, in getting out of his bath of purification, must 
walk northward; the plowers and builders of a sepulchral mound 
must orient all their work in exactly the opposite way to what they 
do for the living and the gods. The Soma sacrifice, and especially 
the construction of the great fire-altar occupy a large part of the 
work, but in later form than the more primitive ceremonial in 
Caland’s study.’ 

One statement, however, I shall quote, at the risk of some 
repetition. It is in connection with the Diksé or initiation rites 
at the building of the fire-altar, and in particular at the moment 
when the sacrificer puts the sacrificial fire-pan on the fire. ‘The 
fire-pan is these worlds . . . [and he does it] 2. standing 
(with his face) towards northeast, for standing towards northeast 
Prajapati created creatures. 3. And, again, why (he does so) 
standing towards northeast;—that (quarter), the northeast, is 
the quarter of both gods and men. 4. And, again, why standing 
towards northeast,—in that quarter is the gate of the world of 


in S.B.E. XLIV, 82. 

? Eg. in S.B.E. XXVI, 1-4; XLIV, 485. 

* in S.B.E. XLII, 227; XLIV, 359. 

*S.B.E. XLIV, 225. 

5 A good typical statement is in XII, 7, 3, 7 (S.B.E. XLIV, 225) where the 
setting up of the Vedis (or fire-altar grounds) is described in the Santramani 
ceremony. In connection with there being two Vedis, one to the north and 
one to the south of the central Ghavantya fire: ‘‘ ‘Two worlds in truth there are,’ 
they say, ‘the world of the gods and the world of the Fathers.’ One of the 
Vedis is for offerings to the gods and the other for those to the Fathers.” 
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heaven, hence it is standing with his face towards northeast that 
one offers libations, and standing towards northeast that one 
leads up the dakgsinds; it is by the gate that he thus makes him 
enter into the world of heaven.’”! 

When there is an apparent contradiction: that is when in one 
text the orientation is given as north and in another, for the same 
act, it is given as northeast, I should be inclined to accept the 
explanation offered by one passage which gives the direction as 
north inclining toward the east, which would probably mean 
closer to north than due northeast. 

Another enlightening chapter is that describing the building 
with bricks of the circular Gérhapatya fire-place or hearth, which 
represents in Vedic cult the domestic fire of the sacrificer and 
symbolizes this earth. The method of laying each single brick, 
the relative position of each one, and the orientation of the person 
as he lays each one are minutely described, and the important 
point is that, while the hearth is supposed to face eastward and 
to symbolize a bird, the person laying the bricks (the adhvaryu 
priest) never faces east but always north except when he once 
faces the south, and he begins by laying the four central bricks 
at the north end coming south.? 

Then comes the building of the dhavaniya or main altar, sym- 
bolizing the sky, which also faces east. In the course of explain- 
ing it as the womb or birthplace of the gods, it is said: ‘‘ There are 
two wombs (birthplaces)—the one being the womb of the gods, 
the other the womb of men; the gods have their birthplace in 
the east, and men in the west; and when he lays down those 
(bricks) in front [t.e. eastward], he thereby causes the sacrificer 
to be born from the womb of the gods.’ 

The Upanishads.—The philosophy, cosmogony, and symbolism 
of Vedic India are enshrined in those wonderful prose poems, the 
Upanishads. Their references to orientation are necessarily few, 
but they give the raison d’étre, the clue that we need. 

We find, as we should expect, the eastern orientation for this 
world, with the north as the left and the south the right. We 
find the northern path that of the gods, of the sun, and the spirit, 
and the southern that of the Fathers, of the moon, and of matter. 
But the moon is the place to which all go for a time after they 

1 Ibid. XLI, 246. 


* Ibid. XLI, 298 sqq. 
* Ibid. XLI, 389. 
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leave this world. Those who are to return to this world, go by 
way of the Fathers to the dark half of the moon, and those who 
are on their way to permanent union with Brahman go through 
the light half of the moon. 

What is especially illuminating is the réle in the life beyond 
played by Aditya, the Sun. He is lord of the eastern quarter, 
and yet those who seek him gain him by the northern path.! 
It is in the north that they burst open the solar door and pass 
through to heaven, to the world of Brahman.? Perhaps a clue is 
given by a passage which says that Aditya, the Sun, when he 
rises, goes to the east, and thus receives at the outset the eastern 
spirits into his rays. There is a tendency towards eastern and 
away from northern orientation in certain ceremonies, which is 
in harmony with the comparatively late date of the Upanishads, 
but the fundamental nature of the north in cult is still evident. 
It is said that sacrifice should be inclined toward the north in the 
correct way, when the Brahman understands what is right.‘ 
Yet the eastern orientation is advocated in another passage, 
“for in the east the seed of the gods springs up.’’5 

The Epics.—While the actual text of the great epics—the 
Mahabharata and Rama&yana—is comparatively late, they con- 
serve many early concepts and traditions. The material can be 
studied in Hopkins, Epic Mythology of India, where it is most 
fully and systematically classified. The northern mountains are 
the place of the “‘assembly of gods’”’ (3,39, 40). This is “‘where, 
on the top of Himavat, they sacrificed of old” (7, 54, 25), for 
this is the locality ‘beloved of gods”’ (3, 37, 39). Seven of these 
mountains are designated as the several ancient “doors of heaven” 
(6,9, 11). One of these, the Vindhya (13, 166, 31), is angry with 


1§.B.E. XV, 272-3; Pragna-Upanishad, I, 9-10. “9. The year indeed is 
Prajapati, and there are two paths thereof, the Southern and the Northern. 
Now those who here believe in sacrifices and pious gifts as work done, gain the 
moon only as their (future) world and return again. Therefore the Rishis 
who desire offspring go to the south and that path of the Fathers is matter. 
10. But those who have sought the Self by penance, abstinence, faith, and 
knowledge, gain by the northern path Aditya, the sun. This is the home of 
the spirits, the immortal, free from danger, the highest. From thence they do 
not return, for it isthe end. Thus says the Cloka’’ (See Rig-Veda I, 164, 12). 

* Chindogya-Upanishad, S.B.E. I, 134; Maitriyana-Bribmana-Upanishad, 
6, 30, S.B.E. XV, 328. 

3 Pragna-Upanishad, ibid. I, 6. 

* Chandogya-Upanishad, ibid. 71. 

Aitareya-Aranyaka, ibid. 170. 
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the sun for refusing to walk the deasil around it as men and gods 
should do around a divine mountain (1, 220, 6). Mt. Meru is 
also one of the principal divine mountains. 

The south is the district of the Manes, the Fathers (7, 17, 37; 
8, 77, 44, ete.). The chief Father is Aryaman (6, 34, 29). The 
path of the Fathers leads to the moon (13, 16, 45), and is con- 
nected with the southern or summer course of the sun, the dak- 
gindpatha or dakgindyana. It is a glorious course, for men of 
action (12, 19, 13), while the northern course is for those who live 
a life of renunciation or quietism and have no ambition for 
posterity and a return to life in this world. The south is the 
path of Aryaman, of acts and ceremonies; the north is the path 
of Purvavids and Yogins (12, 26, 91), who follow the contem- 
plative life. 

In its northern course the sun begins to take pity on man. 
The northern course belongs to the gods, the southern to the 
Fathers. 

The Devaydna, or path of the gods, is beyond and over the 
mountains of the north, ‘beyond Kailasa,” and it is “a terribly 
uneven path only wide enough for one.”’ Mt. Kailasa itself is 
the abode of Kubera, the protector of the world, the lord of 
treasure and giver of wealth, the guardian of gold. He is the 
special protecting spirit of the north quarter, where he had been 
successively preceded by the gods Agni and Soma. He is closely 
associated with Indra. 

Hell is in the south, low down, below the earth. 

An interesting passage is where Dhaumya (3, 163, 3 ff.) takes 
Yudhisthira by the right hand, looks at the east and says, “ This 
northern district great [Mt.] Meru illuminates, the auspicious, 
where go those who know Brahman: on it is the seat (sadman) of 
Brahman, and there abides the soul of beings, Prajapati, creator 
of all that moves and is immovable.” The location of this scene 
is in the extreme northern quarter. The placing here of Pra- 
japati, the primitive stuff and energy of the creation, is an idea 
quite generally pervading Hindu cosmogony. 

There is also a trace of the curious conflict for supremacy be- 
tween north and east, for while in one passage (14, 43, 6 f.) the 
north is called the lord of directions, in another, almost immedi- 
ately after, the east is first (14, 44, 13). 

Manuals of Sacred Law.—A notable group of works treats of 
sacred law in a more general form than the Grihya-siitras. The 
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earliest are called Dharma-siitras, such as those of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vasistha and Baudhayana. Somewhat later are the 
metrical or smrti codes; the most famous are those of Vishnu and 
Manu. 

In all these texts the same ideas as to orientation prevail, 
though their generic character forbade the technical details 
which multiply the orientation material in the Crauta and Grihya 
texts and the Brahmanas. One or two instances from each law 
book will be sufficient. 

In Apastamba, II, 9, 23 (S.B.E. II, 156), two verses froma 
Purana are quoted: “Those eighty thousand sages who desired 
offspring passed to the south by Aryaman’s road and obtained 
burial-grounds [i.e.=fresh births?]. Those eighty thousand who 
desired no offspring passed by Aryaman’s road to the north and 
obtained immortality.”” It is lucky for a student of the Vedas 
(I, 11, 30, 7) to enter and leave a village by the eastern or the 
northern gate.! 

In Gautama, 1, 35 (S.B.E. II, 178), the Brihmana student 
shall purify himself “turning his face towards the east or towards 
the north.” Similar rules for purification are given in Baud- 
hayana, I, 5, 11 (S.B.E. XIV, 165) and ‘in Vasistha, III, 26 
(p. 21). When the student sits down for instruction at the right 
hand of the teacher (I, 54), he is to turn his face towards the east 
or the north. 

In the Baudhayana, which is particularly valuable, it is pre- 
scribed (I, 7, 1-3) that thé sacred fires shall be approached from 
the north and left in the same manner. The contrary proceeding 
shall be adopted at sacrifices to the Manes. 

It is to be noted that in the code of Vishnu, X XI, 1 (S.B.E. 
VII, 83) there is no option in the direction of purification; it 
shall be northward. 

The best known of all is the code of Manu. Here we find the 
usual worship of the four quarters recognized: in the east Indra, 
in the south Yama, in the west Varuna, and in the north Soma. 
The northern course of the sun is associated with the gods and 
with light (I, 67) and the southern course with the Manes and 


1 The student “shall eat facing the east, void faeces facing the south, dis- 
charge urine facing the north, and wash his feet towards the west” (I, 11, 31, 1). 
In the Baudhiayana (I, 5, 10, 10) a man is told to void faeces or urine turning 
his face during the day towards the north and at night towards the south: 
ef. Vasistha, VI, 10 , and Manu, IV, 50. 
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darkness. Study of the Veda should be carried on facing east (II, 
87). When the student rinses his mouth p~evaratory to reciting 
the Veda he faces east or north, and then sits down facing north to 
recite. Manu here differs from Gautama, who makes it optional 
to face north or east. But later, in VIII, 87, when the judge calls 
on witnesses to testify he makes it optional with them to face 
either north or east. In Manu as in all the other codes the 
south is always faced in ceremonies connected with the dead 
(III, 215, 258). The later preference of the east over the north 
is indicated in the associations of the four castes of the popula- 
tion with the four quarters; the Brahman with the east, the 
Ksgatriya (nobles) with the north, the Vaigya (merchants) with 
the west and the lowest, the Ciidra, with the south. The “un- 
conquered” region, to which the perfect sage goes, is the northeast, 
—the direction which, as we have seen, came to be considered the 
most perfect as reconciling and amalgamating the two lucky 
orientations (VI, 31). 

Conclusion.—One reason for giving so many details is that 
among modern scholars it has been taken too much for granted 
that eastern orientation, pure and simple, prevailed in India. 
Evidently this was a misinterpretation. It sprang from the 
same error that confused writers on Roman orientation: that is, 
it took a part (earthly orientation) for the whole. The Hindu, 
apart from the fact that he worshipped gods in all ten quarters, 
did not have much special orienting westward. The funda- 
mental point in regard to the west is that he did not connect 
it with death, the after-life, and ill-luck, as the majority of ancient 
peoples did, from Babylon to Greece and Rome. The Hindu 
connected only the south with the dead and did so not with a 
sense of ill-luck, total loss, and sin: on the contrary, he connected 
it with return to life and with procreation. 

In regard to the north and east, it would be rash to propose 
anything but such suggestions as I have already made in a tenta- 
tive manner. Al! that can be said with certainty is that the 
abode of the gods was in the north, and there was also the heav- 
enly goal of the perfect man. That, in consequence, most ritual 
ceremonial was directed towards the north, to bring about a 
union with the divine. The east, being the source of life-giving 
action of the gods on this world, was the central, focal point for 
the earth and the constant interaction between divine and human 
spheres. 
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It will have become perfectly evident that the Hindu material 
illustrates to perfection and without shadow of doubt my con- 
tention that there were three significant orientations: one for the 
heavens, one for the earth, and one for the dead. 

As for the question whether the Aryans who came into India 
brought the northern orientation with them or acquired it, I 
would suggest what seems an obvious explanation of the change 
from south to north for the abode of their gods, on the supposition 
that the change actually occurred after their arrival. They came 
in from the northwest, settling in the Punjab, and for centuries 
faced an inimical population occupying the whole of the south of 
India. The south was then the pars adversa, the home of the gods 
of the enemy as well as of their human adversaries. It could 
hardly remain the goal of their own worship. How natural for 
them to turn back northward as towards the ancient home of their 
gods in the days before they had passed the northern mountains of 
India, which formed the barrier beyond which they could imagine 
their own tribal gods to be. 

Just a word in closing about the later, Buddhist, ideas as to 
orientation. This is something as to which I would ask for sug- 
gestions from Buddhist scholars, for even more than for Brahmanic 
India there seems to be needed some guiding idea. Strange and 
unique is the fact that the Buddhist sun-worship seems largely 
toward the west. In the Amitéyur-Dhydna-sitra,! a mystic 
meditation on Buddha, the realm of Buddha, the land of 
Highest Happiness is in the western quarter. The medita- 
tion on perfection aims at gaining a perception of this 
western quarter of the setting sun: “Sit down, look ‘to 
the west and meditate on the sun.” This meditation is 
for those who wish to be born in the western land, the land 
of Buddha. This Land of Bliss is the subject of another 
Buddhist Sitra, the Sukhdvaii,? where it is described with 
florid details. 

With this cult of the west seems to go the preéminence of the 
left over the right. The left side of Buddha is mentioned before 
his right. The left hand is mentioned as the place of honor, and 
the right as next in rank.® 


1 §.B.E. XLIX, pt. II. 
2 Ibid., pp. 1 ff., especially p. 59. 
3 Ibid., pp. 165, 178. 
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Is it possible that we have here a unique example of western 
orientation, with the south-left as lucky? 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
Princeton, N. J., 
November, 1917. 
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N. Barss, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Origin of the Neolithic Celt.—In Archaeologia, LX VII, 1916, pp. 27-48 
(27 figs.), R. A. Smrrn argues that several chipped flint implements found in 
1914 at Grime’s Graves, Norfolk, furnish important evidence for the origin 
of the polished celt of neolithic times. He thinks that it can now be shown 
to have been derived from the “point” of Le Moustier. 

Miscellaneous Archaeological Papers.—In Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, XX VII, 1916, are the following ar- 
ticles of archaeological interest: pp. 47-64 (5 pls.), W. H. Scuorr, “The Trans- 
continental Silk Trade at the Christian Era,’ in which the eastern trade of the 
early Roman empire and the routes by which silk was conveyed from China 
to Europe are discussed; pp. 65-75, Joun THomson, ‘Monumental Brasses,” 
a discussion of fifteen English monumental brasses; pp. 77-89, W. N. Batzs, 
‘Greek Vase Painting,’ a general account of the vase painting of the Greeks; 
pp. 91-94, W. Dennison, ‘Caesar’s Battlefields in Gaul’ in which it is pointed 
out that most of Caesar’s battlefields can be identified; pp. 95-97, W. W. 
Baker, ‘Survivals from Antiquity in Modern Greece,’ calling attention to 
ancient and modern parallels; pp. 121-130 (6 pls.) F. G. Speck, ‘Wampum in 
Indian Tradition and Currency,’ discussing the origin and use of wampum. 

Apollo and Saint Michael.—A comparison of the legends of Apollo as the 
plague god (Smintheus) and healing god, and as the slayer of the Python, with 
legends of St. Michael in a similar character, show some interesting analogies, 
but, as is to be expected, no evidence that the conception of the archangel as 
a whole was derived from that of the sun-god. Among the legends, some of 
which are found illustrated on coins, are those of the foundation of the Roman 
Alexandria Troas and the neighboriag Smintheion, of the shrines at Monte 
Gargano in Italy and Mont St. Michel in Normandy, of Ramsey Abbey and 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Batrzs, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxtneuam, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Casxnry, Pro- 
fessor Haroip R. Hastines, Professor Etmer T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Professor 8. B. Pratner, Professor Joun C. Rotre, Dr. Jonn SHarvey, 
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Durham Cathedral, and other healing shrines, in all of which the site of the 
projected temple or settlement was indicated by a bullorcow. (G. F. Hi, 
J.HS. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 134-162; 8 figs.) 

The Significance of the Arms of Geneva.—In R. Hist. Rel. LX XII, 1915, 
pp. 1-130 (42 figs.), W. Dsonna continues his discussion of problems in relig- 
ious symbolism with an examination of the arms of Geneva. He shows that 
the emblem of the sun takes the place of an earlier cross, which also symbolizes 
the sun and goes back by a well-established chain of monuments to the cult 
of the pagan solar cross. This cross was later assimilated with the Christian 
cross. Furthermore various motives in barbaric art such as the cross with 
rays, stars, crescents, and the solar disk came to symbolize Christ in Christian 
art. The solar cross also survived on Merovingian and Carolingian coins, 
and from them descended to coins of Geneva of the fifteenth century and later. 
The eagle and the key, likewise found on the arms of Geneva, were also both 
originally solar emblems, but they came to their present position by different 
routes. The sun was derived from the pagan solar cross; the eagle from the 
eagle of the Roman empire where its solar significance is known; and the key 
from that of St. Peter which in turn had its origin in the key of early cosmic 
divinities. 

A Terra-cotta Relief in Geneva.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 
242-249 (fig.), W. Deonna discusses a terra-cotta relief in the museum at 
Geneva. Its history is unknown. On it appear five deities: Apollo, Abun- 
dantia, Vulcan, Minerva, and Mercury. This relief resembles one at Mul- 
house. The genuineness of both has been doubted, and is not absolutely 
proved. If they are forgeries, the forger merely reproduced ancient originals. 

The Origin of the Ogam Alphabet.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 


258-260, G. F. Browne suggests that the Ogam alphabet originated in the 
positions given to the different fingers, the characters on the left side of the 
edge of a stone being derived frém the fingers of the left hand, and those on 
the right from the right hand. 


EGYPT 


Decrees of Pepi Il.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 318-333 (2 figs.), M. 
Morst identifies and discusses three decrees of Pepi II relating toa royal domain 
established for the purpose of supplying offerings to his statue in the temple at 
Koptos. The regulations laid down for the administration of the property are 
explicit, and the writer finds analogies in papyri of Ptolemaic Egypt and in 
the feudal customs of mediaeval Europe. 

The Sarou in Egyptian Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 378- 
386, A. Moret shows that the Sarou mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions were 
local administrative officials distinct from those appointed by the king, who 
while working side by side with the latter prevented abuses on the part of the 
royal agents. Among other duties they had jurisdiction in cases of dispute 
concerning tenants and their land. 

The Tomb of Senebtisi—Under the title The Tomb of Senebtisi Messrs. 
Mace and Wrin10ck publish an important tomb of the twelfth dynasty exca- 
vated at Lisht during the winter of 1906-1907 by the expedition of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York. It was a shaft grave, and although con- 
temporary plunderers had entered it they were evidently driven off before doing 
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much damage. The process of excavation and the funeral objects discovered 
are described in detail, and where possible there are restorations in color. This 
tomb will serve as a standard with which to compare other undated tombs. 
[The Tomb of Senebtisi. By Artaur C. Mace and Hersert E. Wintock. 
New York, 1916, Metropolitan Museum. xxii, 132 pp.; 36 pls. Folio. $8.00.] 

Egyptian Balances and Weights.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 85-90 
(7 figs.), B. M. G. publishes a small Coptic hand-balance consisting of a cylin- 
drical beam and needle made of one piece of metal, a handle shaped like a pair 
of tongs, and two pans. The pans are thin sheets of bronze pierced at the 
edges with three holes for suspension. This balance was kept in an inlaid 
wooden box. ‘The writer also discusses the balance with an upright support 
which is known from reliefs and papyri. Weights used in the balances were 
of stone, such as diorite, basalt, alabaster, and limestone, and, from the time 
of the Empire on, of bronze and of hematite. In shape they were rectangular, 
round, conical, or semicylindrical. The names of two are known, the deben 
(13 grams in the Old Kingdom to 15.9 grams in the Empire) and the kidet 
(8.8 to 10 grams), but there were many others. The finest weight in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum is of porphyry and bears the inscription, “‘Senusert, given 
life eternally, 70 gold debens.” It was found at Lisht and weighs 954 grams. 
Weights were rarely in the shape of animals. 

Ancient Egyptian Fishing.—In Harvard African Studies, I, 1917, pp. 199- 
271 (26 pls.; 5 figs.), O. Barges presents a comprehensive study of the various 
phases of Egyptian fisheries in prehistoric and dynastic times. The fishing 
implements, such as nets, boats, harpoons, traps, etc. are discussed. He con- 
siders also the racial affinities of the fishermen, the economic importance of 
the fish industry, and religious customs and taboos relating to fishing and the 
consumption of fish. In the course of the paper he gives valuable suggestions 
as to the use and meaning of certain palettes and hieroglyphs which have been 
a matter of considerable dispute. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A New Fragment of the Gilgamish Epic.—In 1914 the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania acquired a well-preserved Babylonian tablet 6} by 7 
inches inscribed with six columns of writing, three on each side. It dates from 
Neo-Babylonian times and is especially important because it contains, with 
the exception of a few lines, the entire second book of the Gilgamish epic 
hitherto missing. It belongs to a south Babylonian version of the epic. The 
subject is, ““man redeemed from barbarism by the love and devotion of woman,” 
that is, Enkidu tempted by the hierodule abandons his flocks and enters civ- 
ilized society. At the end of the tablet Gilgamish and Enkidu proclaim their 
purpose of making an expedition to the east against the terrible Humbaba. 
In the Museum Journal, VIII, 1917, pp. 29-38 (5 figs.), S. L(anepon) trans- 
lates and comments on the tablet. In Publications of the Babylonian Section 
of the Museum, Vol. X, No. 3 (Pp. 207-229; pls. 63-70. Philadelphia, 1917.) 
the same writer publishes the text and translation with an introduction, 
notes, and an index. The tablet originally contained 240 lines, as is stated by 
the scribe. 

A Ritual of Atonement for Shamash-shum-ukin.—In the Museum Journal 
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of the University of Pennsylvania, VIII, 1917, pp. 39-44 (fig.), S. L(aneapon) 
discusses a large tablet in the Museum containing a ritual of atonement for 
Shamash-shum-ukin, brother of Asurbanipal and king of Babylonia. It orig- 
inally had about one hundred lines. A shorter tablet containing a prayer of 
the same king is also in the Museum (published by Myhrmann). The tablet 
has to do with the Makiu, or burning ritual, in which the penitent burned 
images of the devils which he supposed afflicted him, and many lines in that 
book can be restored by means of this new tablet. According to the direc- 
tions in this incantation the priest made fifteen images of devils of tallow, 
dough, ets., and burned them on a censer while the king recited his list of griev- 
ances and petition to the fire and sun gods. The writer also calls attention to a 
figurine in the Museum which is one of the three known examples of a Baby- 
lonian demon. It has four wings, a dog’s paws in place of arms, and birds’ 
claws for feet. It seems to have the body of a dog, the tail of a scorpion and a 
fierce grinning head. It probably represents the south wind. 

Sumerian Liturgical Texts.—In Vol. X, No. 2 of Publications of the Baby- 
wonian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1917. Pp. 103-203; pls. 7-62; 4to.), S. Lanapon publishes, under the title 
Sumerian Liturgical Texts, twenty-two Sumerian tablets in the Museum and 
one at the University of Dublin. The volume includes part of an epic poem 
on the origin of Sumerian civilization, apparently in the same hand as the poems 
of the Flood and of Paradise; a lament to Aruru; a penitential psalm to the 
god Amurru; a lament upon the invasion of Sumer by the people of Gutium; a 
legend of Gilgamish; a hymn to Ur-Engur; a hymn to Dungi; a hymn to a 
deified king not identified ; two hymns to Ishme-Dagan; a lament on the destruc- 
tion of Ur; a hymn of Samsuiluna to statues of lions and of himself; a liturgy 
to Enlil; a liturgy to Innini; a psalm to the trumpet (?) of Enlil; a liturgy of 
the Tammuz wailings; a small fragment of a liturgy to Nintud on the crea- 
tion of man and woman; and prayers and incantations of Shamash-shum-ukin. 

Sumerian Grammatical Texts.—In Vol. XII, No. 1 of Publications of the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1917. 44 pp.; 58 pls. 4to.) S. Lancpon publishes fifty-six tablets in 
the Museum which are chiefly grammatical texts used for school exercises. 
Often the teacher’s copy alone remains. Two contain the Sumerian original 
of part of the Babylonian and Assyrian bilingual, lexicographical work known 
as ana itti-§u. Another is part of a Sumerian texi-book known in later Baby- 
lonia and Assyria as garra-hubullu and containing a list of names of chairs, 
beds, etc. Still another has some badly preserved sections of incantations 
and rituals followed by two closely written columns on anatomy. This volume 
very nearly completes the publication of the grammatical texts from Nippur 
now in Philadelphia and in Constantinople. 

Personal Names of the First Dynasty of Babylon.—Dr. Epwarp CxrieRa 
has brought out, as the first part of Volume XI of the Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, a syllabary 
of persona] names copied from tablets in the Museum. They are written in 
Sumerian, but some of them have Akkadian equivalents‘for the names. They 
date from the first dynasty of Babylon, and all except six were written as exer- 
cises by pupils in the temple school at Nippur. The six exceptions, which 
are of the same character as the others, came from Yokha and prove the exist- 
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ence of a temple school there. All of these school exercises probably go back 
to two tablets of large size. The original purpose of the lists seems to have 
been due to a desire of the priests to classify the mass of personal names in 
existence in old Babylonian times. The second part of the work will contain 
the Akkadian, and the third part the Sumerian personal names. [Lists of 
Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur. A Syllabary of Personal 
Names. By Epwarp Curera. Philadelphia, 1916, University Museum. 88 
pp.; 34 pls. 4to.] 

Akkadian Personal Names from Nippur.—Under the title Lists of Personal 
Names from the Temple School of Nippur. Lists of Akkadian Personal Names 
(Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Vol. XI, No. 2. Philadelphia, 1916. Pp. 93-175; pls. 38- 
70), Dr. E>pwarp Curera continues his publication of the lists of names found 
in the school exercises at Nippur. This part of the work contains Amoritic 
and Akkadian names. The material has been compiled from sixty-seven 
tablets (besides twenty-five duplicates) from Nippur in the University 
Museum. 

An Old Babylonian Map.—In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, VII, 1916, pp. 263-268 (2 figs.), S. H. L(anapon) publishes an 
old Babylonian map in the Museum showing various canals and villages near 
Nippur. It dates from the Cassite period, ca. 1500 B.c. 

The Excavations of Victor Place.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 
230-241, Maurice PI.et gives, with comments, the contents of various letters 
and documents relating to the excavations carried on by Victor Place in Assy- 
ria and his relations to the English excavators. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Princeton Expeditions to Syria.—In A»ient Architecture in Syria, Sec- 
tion A, Part 6, Professor Howarp Crossy BuTuer continues the publication of 
the discoveries in the field of architecture made by the Princeton expeditions 
to Syria. This part has to do with the remains at Si (Seeia), which was not a 
town, but a sacred precinct with temples, enclosed courts, gateways, statues, 
etc. The buildings discussed are the temple of Baal Shamin, the temple of 
Dushara, an unidentified temple to the south, a Nabataean gate, a Roman 
gate, and a Roman building. Beyond the enclosure were found a bath and 
tombs. In Division III, Section A, Part 6, Professors E. Lirrmann and D. 
Maer, Jr., publish sixteen Greek inscriptions from the site. [Publications of 
the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 
1909. Division II, Ancient Architecture in Syria. By Howsrp Crossy ButueEr. 
Section A, Southern Syria, Part 6, Si. Pp. 365-402; pl. 28; figs. 323-351; 
plan. Division III, Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria. By Enno Lirtt- 
MANN and Davip Maatg, Jr. Pp. 359-372. Leyden, 1916, Late E. J. Brill.] 

The Site of Zeugma.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXV, 1915, pp. 161-189, 
Franz Cumont presents an elaborate argument in support of the view that the 
site of the Graeco-Syrian city of Zeugma on the Euphrates is not that of the 
modern town of Beredjik, as maintained by Ritter, but some ten kilometres 
farther up stream, and that Beredjik corresponds with the Roman Birtha, or 
Macedonopolis as the Greeks called it. 
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The Washington Manuscript of the Psalms.—In 1906 Mr. Charles L. Freer 
of Detroit purchased in Cairo four Biblical manuscripts, one of which, a fifth 
century codex of the Psalms, is now published by Professor Henry A. SANDERS. 
There are preserved 107 leaves written in a large, square, uncial hand. About 
two quires at the end are lost, but these were replaced in the tenth century or 
later by leaves from another manuscript, written in a sloping, Slavonic uncial 
hand, which the editor dates in the eighth century. A discussion of the man- 
uscript, its palaeography, etc., precedes the Greek text which, in general, agrees 
with the vulgate. The first fifteen Psalms are very fragmentary. The editor 
prints at the foot of each page of text the variants found in Swete’s edition. 
The manuscript is to be placed in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
[The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part Il. The Wash- 
ington Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. Sanpers. New York, 1917, 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 105-349; pls. 4-9. 4to.] 


ASIA MINOR 


The Authority of the Oracle at Clarus.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 141- 
148, J. Touran discusses three inscriptions in Latin (C.J.L. III, 2880; VII, 
633; and VIII, 8351) and one in Greek (Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertinentes, I, 
767) which are dedications made on the authority of the oracle of Apollo at 
Clarus to certain unnamed local divinities. This oracle was often consulted 
on questions of pagan theology, and appears to have advocated the idea of a 
single supreme deity. These four inscriptions from places far apart afford 
confirmation of this. 

The Coins of Sardis.—The first publication of the results so far attained 
by the Princeton expedition to Sardis is a volume on the coins by H. W. Brut. 
In addition to eighteen Mohammedan coins not included in the volume there 
were found 990 others which the author lists as follows: 419 Greek, 214 Roman, 
1 Vandal, 354 Byzantine, and 2 from the Latin East. Sixteen coins are earlier 
than the time of Alexander, ten of them of bronze from Colophon, and six of 
silver. Of the latter two are Lydian issued under Croesus. In the vertical 
spaces between the stones of the basis of the cult statue of Artemis there were 
found 128 coins. The volume includes full descriptions, indices, and two plates. 
[Sardis. Publications of the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. Vol. 
XI, Coins, Part I, 1910-1914. By H. W. Betxu. Leyden, 1916, E. J. Brill. 
xiii, 124 pp.; 2 pls. 4 to.] 

Bronze Coins of Smyrna.—A parcel of seventy-nine bronze coins of Smyrna, 
apparently all coming from a single hoard, is described by J. G. Mitnz in Num. 
Chron. 1916, pp. 246-250. Common use of dies, and relative degree of wear, 
indicate three groups of magistrates issuing “‘Homereia,” the order of the 
groups being chronological: Archias, Theotimos, and Pollis; Krokines and 
Kallistratos; Diogenes, Pasikrates, and Arrhidaios. 

A Gordian Omphalos?—In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 98-100, G. Raper 
suggests that the Phrygians believed that they possessed the Su¢ados, or 
centre of the world, and that the chariot of Gordium symbolized it. Trojan 
chariots had upon the yoke a boss called Sugados. 
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GREECE 


SCULPTURE 


Ivory Fragments from a Statue of Athena.—In the Museo Profano of the 
Vatican Library are preserved two very beautiful fragments of ivory sculpture 
which were found in the Sabine country in 1824. They are the face and the 
left forearm, each a single piece, of a life-size statue of Athena. Their style 
places them about 450 B.c., and their artistic merit is so great as to suggest 
that they are from the hand of Phidias himself, although they cannot be defi- 
nitely connected with any chryselephantine statue that he is known to have 
made. The technique of sculpture in ivory was undoubtedly brought with the 
material from Egypt, and the use of gold for statues from Babylon, though 
the development of the art in historical times is obscure; hence these pieces 
are of great value from the historical and technical as well as the artistic stand- 
point. (Caro Ausizzati, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 373-402; 2 pls.; 8 figs.) 


VASES 


A Red-Figured Pyxis.—In the Museum Journal of the University of Penn- 

sylvania, VII, 1916, pp. 

269-276 (2 figs.), S. B. 

L(ucg) discusses a red- 

figured pyxis recently ac- 

quired by the Museum 

(Fig. 1). It is 21 cm. in 

diameter and 7.9 em. high. 

On the cover is painted 

the wedding of Heracles 

and Hebe. Zeus,’ Hera, 

and Athena are seated, 

while Hestia with a torch 

stands in front of them to 

welcome Heracles and his 

bride. Brown and purple 

were used on the drapery, 

and various details, such 

as diadems, earrings, 

necklaces, etc., were 

raised and gilded. About 

the side of the box ran a Figure 1.—Pyxis: THE MarriaGE oF 
band of myrtle leaves and HERACLEs. 
berries, the latter also 

raised and gilded. The vase once belonged to the Forman collection. 

The Pistoxenus Vase at Schwerin.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 179-180, 
P. Grrarp maintains that the figure leaning on a stick and carrying a lyre on 
the signed vase of Pistoxenus at Schwerin (see Helbig, Jb. Arch. I. 1912, pp. 
24 ff.) isanold womap. A careful examination of the vase makes this certain. 
The name above the figure, if complete, is a feminine name ending in w. 

Euthymides.—Among the Attic vase-painters of the late sixth and early 
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fifth centuries, Euthymides holds a conspicuous place. His work and that of 

a small group of closely associated artists has been subjected to a minute 

analysis by Professor J. C. Hoprpmy. Under each name the signed vases are 

first described and then on the basis of the stylistic peculiarities thus deter- 

mined other vases and fragments are attributed to the respective painters. 

All these vases are reproduced from drawings or photographs, and there are 

also numerous illustrations of details on a larger scale. Fifty vases are thus 

discussed, and divided among the artists as follows: Euthymides, signed or 

certain, 6, attributed 19; Phintias, signed 6, attributed 9; Hypsis, signed 2, 

attributed 1; Cleophrades, signed 1, attributed 6. The work is a most impor- 

tant addition to the material available for the minute study of Greek vase- 

painting. [Huthymides and His Fellows. By JosepH Hoppin. Cam- 

bridge, 1917, Harvard University Press. xvi, 186 pp.; 48 pls.; 36 figs. S8vo.] 

Two Vases at Harrow.—In J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 123-133 (2 pls.; 9 

figs.), J. D. Beazuey briefly discusses two groups of Attic vases of the ripe archaic 

period, which are represented in the museum of Harrow School by vases Nos. 

55 and 56. To the vases already discussed in detail and assigned to the “Cleo- 

phrades painter” in J. H.S. XXX, p. 50 ff., he adds several more, making the 

total fifty-nine, of which one in New York, one in Boston, and one in Petrograd 

are notable. They are all large vases, amphorae, pelicae, loutrophori, etc. 

The other group, numbering thirty-eight, belongs to one of the minor artists of 

the same period, whose most interesting pieces are distinguished by an attract- 
ive subject rather than by fine workmanship. 

Vases in the Villa Giulia.—In Boll. Arte, X, 1916, pp. 335-368 (24 figs.), L. 

SAVIGNONI de- 

scribes the im- 

portant collec- 

tion of vases in 

the Villa Giulia 

at Rome. They 

came from 

tombs at Civita 

Castellana, Fal- 

erii, Narce, 

Nepi, ete., and 

consist chiefly of 

Attic and Italian 

vases, though 

there are a few 

others. Among 

the black-fig- 

ured Attic vases 

is a fine hydria 

upon which Per- 

Figure 2.—Cyuirx: Vinita Growia, Rome. seus appears 

slaying Medusa; 

while on others are scenes representing Heracles and the boar, Heracles and 

the Amazons, Heracles and the lion, and Hephaestus returning to Olympus. 

There is a very fine black-figured <ylix, 0.45 m. in diameter, which has on 
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the inside the figure of a man seated on a couch playing a lyre (Fig. 2). 
The space between the central medallion and the rim is filled with an ivy-leaf 
border. One red-figured cylix bears the signature of Hiero, and others are 
attributed to Euphronius and to Brygus. On one cup a traveller appears 
hastening along the shore of the sea upon which is a huge tortoise; upon 
another is a figure of 

Apollo standing before an 

altar, holding his bow in 

his left hand and on his 

extended right a crow. 

The writer thinks this a 

copy of a statue in Athens. 

There is an interesting 

rhyton in the shape of a 

dog’s head (Fig. 3). An- 

other vase, shaped like a 

large astragal, has a figure 

of Nike on one side and a 

lion and an Eros on the 

other. It bears the signa- 

ture of Syriscus, not 

otherwise known. In 

style this vase comes be- — 

tween the severe and the Figure 3.—RuyTon: Rome. 
fine styles. One of the 

best vases is a large crater with a band of eleven maidens dancing. Many of 
the red-figured vases have interesting mythological scenes, such as the 
slaughter of Pentheus by the Maenads. Included in the collection are 
some interesting Faliscan vases. One cylix bears a Faliscan inscription 
running from right to left. It reads, Foied vino pipafo cra carefo, i.e. hodie 
vinum bibam cras carebo. A second cylix has the same inscription except 
that it has pafo for pipafo. 

Corpus of Greek Potters and Vase Painters.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 
1916, pp. 373-412, Grorars Nicoxz publishes a corpus or annotated list of 133 
Greek potters and vase painters. This is a preliminary publication of a part 
of the first volume of the Recueil archéologique Paul Milliet, a work which is 
to combine and supplement the contents of Overbeck’s Die antiken Schrift- 
quellen, Loewy’s Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, Klein’s Die griechischen 
Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, and to include also catalogues of mosaic makers, 
glass makers, engravers, architects, and large monuments. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Emendation to the Decree in Honor of the Samians.—In Revue de Phil- 
ologie, XL, 1916, pp. 190-192, P. Foucart proposes a new restoration for J.G. 
(Ed. Minor) IT’, 1913, No. 1, 11.26 and 27 of the third decree in honor of the 
Samians (Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 81, 11.66-68). He 
reads, [’Avafnrjoa ra rpédrelpor 75 76 *AOnvalwy dvaypa- 
[Yat roy yeaumarta ris orHAn|e 

A Greek Inscription from Egypt.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 420-428, 
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Szrmour bE Ricc1 publishes a fragmentary Greek inscription purchased by 
him at Medinet el-Fayum in 1905 and now in the Musée Guimet. It is a 
dedication of 6,470 citizens of Ptolemais, and seems to date from the time of 
Caligula. 

Corrections to Late Greek Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 
77-79, M. HotiEavx discusses and in part restores the following six late Greek 
inscriptions: (1) B.C.H. 1894, p. 249, No. 895 (also discussed by G. Colin and 
H. Pomtow); (2) Fouilles de Delphes, III (2), p. 273, No. 248 a-b; (3) B.C.H. 
1884, p. 133; (4) B.C. H. 1892, p. 155, No. 7; (5) B.C.H. 1901, p. 355, No. 4 
(ef. R. Et. Anc. V, 1903, p. 211, No. 9); (6) B.C. H. 1883, p. 471, No. 5. 


COINS 


Symbolism on Greek Coins.—Under the title Symbolism on Greek Coins, 
Acnes BatpwIn discusses the meaning of various signs which appear on Greek 
coins. She is deeply impressed by the psychological interpretation of myths 
and symbols advocated by Freud and Jung, and finds in Jung’s “Libido sym- 
bolism”’ an explanation for the swastika, the triskeles, the ankh, the Baal sign, 
the winged disk, etc. Not merely are all of these “Libido symbols,”’ but the 
fish in Christian art as well. [Symbolism on Greek Coins. By AcNes BALDWIN. 
New York, 1916, American Numismatic Society. 106 pp.; 6 pls.; 91 figs. 4to.] 

Rare Coins of Magna Graecia.—S. W. Gross ( Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 201-245; 
2 pls.) publishes with full illustration and discussion thirty-seven very rare or 
previously unpublished coins of certain Greek cities in Italy and Sicily. The 
specimens described are now in the McClean Collection of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. “Most important are the coins of Catana, Entella, and a ‘transi- 
tional’ tetradracm of Syracuse.”” A new classification of the coins of Graxa 
is proposed. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cretan Chronology.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 217-229, L. 
FRANCHET presents a new system of Cretan chronology. For Sir Arthur Evans’ 
nine Minoan periods he substitutes five periods of the Bronze Age. His scheme 
is as follows: Neolithic I (Tripiti and Roussés); Neolithic II; Eneolithic (= 
Early Minoan I and II); Bronze I (=Early Minoan III and Middle Minoan 
1); Bronze II (=Middle Minoan II and beginning of Middle Minoan III); 
Bronze III (=end of Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I and II); Bronze 
IV (Late Minoan III); First Iron Age (geometric). This system is based 
upon the stages in the development of pottery. These are carefully distin- 
guished and tabulated. 

The Cemetery of Pachyammos.—In 1913 a severe storm washed away the 
earth near the sea at Pachyammos, on the isthmus of Hierapetra, Crete, and 
revealed a Minoan cemetery. It occupied a space about 40 m. by 150 m. and 
dated from the period of Early Minoan III to Late Minoan I. In 1914 and 
1915 Ricnarp B. Szacer completely excavated it. The burials were in jars 
of which 213 were found, and in addition six larnaces. Frequently the jars 
of early times were broken by later interments. Very few small objects ac- 
companied the burials and no seal stones. The jars varied from 40 to 90 cm. 
in height. Pachyammos was evidently a Minoan port and the starting point 
for trade across the isthmus of Hierapetra. [The Cemetery of Pachyammos, 
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Crete. By Ricuarp B.Seacer. Philadelphia, 1916, University Museum. 30 
pp.; 31 pls. 4to.] 

Egyptian Cults at Delos.—The excavations of the French at Delos brought 
to light three sanctuaries dating from the third to the first century B.c., dedi- 
cated to Egyptian divinities. These are now published by Pierre Rousse. 
(Les cultes égyptiens 4 Délos du III* au I* sitcle av. J.-C. Paris, 1916, Berger- 
Levrault. 300 pp.; 16 figs. 8vo. 10fr.). After describing the buildings 
he discusses in order 217 Greek inscriptions which have to do with this worship, 
gives an account of its origin, the societies especially engaged in it, the public 
cult before 166 B.c., the Egyptian cults after that date, the gods worshipped, 
the worshippers, and the liturgy. 

Temple.and Shrine.—J. G. Frazer’s argument that, since gods have vaol 
while heroes have only #p4a, the famous temple at Athens is wrongly identified 
as the Theseum is refuted by C. H. Wexumr (Cl. Phil. XII, 1917, pp. 96-97), 
who cites from Pausanias many cases of vaol of individuals of less than divine 
rank, Weller does not attempt, however, to defend the traditional identifica- 
tion, but merely to refute this argument against it. 

Lord Elgin and His Collection.—In commemoration of the centenary of the 
acquisition of the Elgin Marbles by the British nation in 1816, a detailed his- 
tory by A. H. Smits of the formation of the collection including the casts, 
drawings, inscriptions, coins, etc., its transportation to England and temporary 
disposition in London, with its final purchase for the British Museum, is pub- 
lished in J. H.S. XXXV%, 1916 pp. 163-372 (19 figs.). When Thomas Bruce 
(1766-1841), seventh Earl of Elgin, was appointed British ambassador to the 
Porte in 1799, he followed an established precedent in including artists in his 
suite to copy the works of classical art that were to be found in the Levant; 
but he went much beyond any predecessor in the scope and purpose of his 
plans. These included from the start taking casts as well as drawings of the 
sculptures and architecture, and making the collection sufficiently large and 
comprehensive to be of value to the nation; and when to this was added in 
course of time the transfer to England of the originals of the work of Phidias, 
he regarded them as the basis for founding a new school of art in that country, 
through the revelation of a wholly new method and standard of art. He 
endeavored at first to get official sanction and support for the work, but as 
this was refused he expended upon it a large private fortune, for which he was 
never adequately recompensed in money. The agent to whose exertions the 
formation of the collection was principally due was Giovanni Battista Lusieri, 
an Italian painter of antiquities, who remained in Lord Elgin’s service, most 
of the time at Athens, then Turkish domain, from October, 1799, until his death 
in 1821. The company of artists who worked under Lusieri’s directions until 
1803 included a Russian draughtsman for figures and sculpture, Feodor Ivan- 
ovitch, two. architects, Balestra and Ittar, and two moulders of casts, also 
Italians. Lord Elgin himself, because of absence from Greece, could give 
little personal supervision and had to rely upon the voluntary coéperation of 
many friends. Among these were Dr. Philip Hunt, the embassy chaplain, 
who was active during the early years of the time, and Mr. William Richard 
Hamilton, at first Lord Elgin’s private secretary, who was of the greatest possi- 
ble assistance from the beginning to the end of the entire enterprise. To the 
almost incredible difficulties of communication, not only between England 
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and the Mediterranean, but between different parts of the Mediterranean and 
even of the Turkish empire, was added that of dealing with the Ottoman gov- 
ernment at home and its local agents, which involved long delays and the ex- 
penditure of large sums over and above the actual cost of the work done. Lord 
Elgin himself, on returning from his post at Constantinople in 1803, was taken 
prisoner in passing through France and held for more than three years, a part 
of the time cut off from correspondence. The success of the British arms 
against Napoleon in Egypt was a decisive factor in obtaining permits for the 
more extensive operations, and procured for the British nation much that 
would otherwise have gone to their rivals the French. 

The artists were accidentally delayed, at Girgenti on the way out to Con- 
stantinople, so that the collection began with drawings and casts of the Phaedra 
sarcophagus there, but by August, 1800, the moulders were at work upon the 
sculptures of the Theseum at Athens. The first marbles acquired were a 
relief of mothers and babies and the famous boustrophedon inscription from 
Cape Sigeum. For the first nine months, access to the Acropolis, then a nest 
of Turkish houses, was had only at an expense of 25 guineas a day. Not until 
the summer of 1801 was permission asked and granted to take away marbles 
from Athens. The reason for adding this to the original purpose of drawing 
and modelling the sculptures was the conviction that they were exposed to 
certain injury and probable destruction if left in Athens. The custodian and 
garrison of the Acropolis were continually destroying parts of the Parthenon 
to get at the lead in which the iron clamps were set. When the house of an 
old Turk was taken down and the digging carried down to the rock in a vain 
search for some of the missing figures, the owner acknowledged that these 
had been burnt to make the mortar for his house. Although the frieze, metopes, 
and pediment sculptures of the Parthenon were the most important objects 
removed, excavations were also made and specimen marbles taken from the 
Erechtheum, Propylaea, temple of Wingless Victory, and other monuments 
in Athens, as well as at Daphne, Eleusis, and Mycenae. The artists travelled 
in many parts of Greece and made drawings and paintings of landscape and 
monuments. Lusieri himself began many such pieces of work, some of them 
of great size, but only two or three of his were ever entirely finished. The 
marbles and other objects were packed in wooden cases and sent at various 
times, either in privately chartered vessels or by government ships, to Malta 
or Alexandria and thence to London. One valuable cargo on board the brig 
Mentor was wrecked on the south coast of Cerigo, but was salvaged at great 
expense without any serious loss. The two largest consignments of the col- 
lection reached England in 1804 and 1812. Some of the objects went to Broom- 
hall, Lord Elgin’s estate in Scotland, and remained there. The rest were 
kept in London, at first in the house at the corner of Park Lane and Piccadilly 
afterwards known as Gloucester House, and later at Burlington House. There 
they were seen by the public and by connoisseurs, among them Canova, whose 
admiration was unbounded, and their repuiation grew steadily. Negotiations 
for their purchase by the nation went on for some years. The first formal 
petition from Lord Elgin to Parliament was presented on June 15, 1815, the 
day of the battle of Waterloo, and the final transfer to the British Museum was 
made in August, 1816. The price set by a committee of Parliament, £35,000, 
was less than half of Lord Elgin’s estimate of his expenditure with interest. 
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ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


Details of the Theatre of Orange.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 455-458 
(2 figs.), J. Formicé publishes certain details as a result of his study of the 
Roman theatre at Orange. Clear indications enable him to calculate the diam- 
eter of the orchestra at 19.10 m., which may be compsred with 18.95 m. in 
the theatre at Arles. The wall of the pulpitum can be located exactly. It 
was 0.75 m. thick and probably ornamented with a frieze as at Athens. It 
had an altar at the centre. There were thirty-one holes for supports for the 
curtain which rose about 2.80 m. above the stage. 


SCULPTURE 


Octavian-Mercury.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 257-264 (2 figs.), 
J. Srx finds that the statue in the Louvre (Reinach, Répertoire, I, 161), which 
goes by the name of Germanicus, really represents Augustus under the guise 
of Mercury (cf. Horace, Od. I, ii, 43 f.). The nose and part of the head are 
modern. When these are properly restored, the apparent age of the person 
is increased. The cult of Augustus as Mercury must be later than the battle 
of Actium, after which he was assimilated to Apollo for a short time. The 
probable date of this portrait is 28 B.c. 

Funeral Lights among the Romans.—In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 1915, 
pp. 149-164 (2 pls.; 4 figs.), G. M. Rusurorts discusses the piece of sculpture 
from the tomb of the Haterii (discovered in 1848 and now in the Lateran Mu- 
seum) representing the lying in state of the dead. There are lights placed 
about the bier. This seems to be the only clear illustration of funeral lights 
on Roman grave monuments, but there are references in the literature, e.g. 
Persius, III, 103. Coins also show that such lights were used in connection 
with the funerals of emperors. Eusebius (Life of Constantine, IV, 66) says 
that when Constantine’s body lay in state it was surrounded by lights in golden 
candlesticks. On the marble chests for holding the ashes of the dead dating 
chiefly from early imperial times, torches or candelabra are often carved on the 
corners. From the time of Augustus lights were used in connection with the 
dead for two purposes, (1) when the body was lying in state, and (2) in a cult 
of the dead. The use of lights by Christians to symbolize the light of Paradise 
is probably derived from an earlier Roman custom. 

An Archaic Terra-cotta Relief.—In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 1915, pp. 
203-206 (fig.), Mrs. Van Buren publishes an archaic terra-cotta relief 7} by 8} 
inches, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It is said to have been found 
in Rome. It represents two horses advancing to the left and evidently draw- 
ing a chariot which is now missing. A warrior wearing a helmet is mounted 
on the near horse. The artist observed the principle of isocephalism, so that 
the man appears very small as compared with the horse. The background 
was painted red, and there are traces of a cornice above. In style the relief 
comes nearest to one found in the Forum near the Niger Lapis (Not. Scav. 
1899, p. 167, fig. 17), and in its anatomical details it resembles the archaic 
frieze found at Prinia. 
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VASES AND PAINTING 


Vases for Dipping and Surprise Vases.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, 
pp. 249-252 (2 figs.) W.Dronna publishes cuts of two vases in Geneva. One 
from Upper Italy, has many holes in the bottom and a small orifice at the top; 
it could be used to dip a liquid from a receptacle and asasprinkler. The other 
vase, from Southern Italy, is a trick vase, of a not uncommon kind. 

The Solar Rhombus or Wheel.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 
252-256 (3 figs.), M. Deonna discusses the representation on a scyphus from 
Southern Italy, now in Geneva. A nude youth holding a fringed band or 
fillet in his hands, stoops as if in pursuit of a rayed wheel or ball. It may be 
that the scene is one of ritual, rather than of sport. 

A Catalogue of Arretine Pottery—The Museum oi Fine Arts, Boston, has 
published a catalogue of its important collection of Arretine vases. It was 
written by Professor G. H. Cuase of Harvard University and follows the lines 
of his catalogue of the Arretine pottery in the Loeb collection, with such modi- 
fications as have been made necessary by material published since 1908. Thus 
there is a general introduction treating of the sites where this style of pottery 
has been found, the types, moulds, potters’ names, etc., and a description of 
the moulds, vases, and fragments, 143 in number, arranged by classes. 
[Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of Arretine Pottery. By Grorcr H. 
Cuase. Boston and New York, 1916, Houghton Mifflin Co. 112 pp.; 30 
pls.; 2 figs. 4to. $2.50 net.] 

References to Painting in Plautus.—In Cl. Phil. XII, 1917, pp. 143-156, 
CuaRLES Knapp discusses the passages in Plautus and Terence which deal with 
painting, and concludes that in the time of Plautus references to fresco-painting 
and portrait-painting were easily intelligible, and that the themes, aside from 
portraits, came chiefly from mythology. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Two Mile-stones of Septimius Severus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 
388-395, F. Cumont discusses a Roman mile-stone copied by Hogarth near 
Arimeh, Northern Syria, in 1907 and compares with it another stone pub- 
lished by V. Chapot in 1902 (B.C. H. 1902, p.191.) Both come from the road, 
built by Septimius Severus in 197, which ran from Berea towards the 
Euphrates by way of Batne and Hierapolis. The second stone has an Arabic 
inscription scratched over part of the Latin. 

A. Julius Pompilius Piso Levallus.—In B. Soc. Ani. Fr. 1915, pp. 238-241, 
R. Cacnat comments on the name of A. Julius Pompilius Piso Levallus who 
governed Numidia from 175 to 178 a.p., and publishes the epitaphs of his 
son, A. Julius Celsus, and his daughter, Julia Pisonina. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives a |’ Antiquité 
romaine’ for July-December, 1916 (R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 467- 
484), R. Cacnat and M. Besnier give the text of 61 inscriptions (two Greek, the 
rest Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. A classified index is ap- 
pended (pp. 485-493). 

COINS 
The Roman Silver Coins of Corstopitum.—In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 
1915, pp. 173-190, H. H. E. Craster discusses and catalogues the Roman silver 
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coins found at Corstopitum from 1906 to 1912. These are 337 denarii dating 
from republican times to Gordianus Pius, and 10 siliquae. Quinarii were not 
found at all. 

Coinage of Hybla Galeotis.—The situation of the Sicilian city of Hybla Gale- 
otis and its scanty coinage are treated by SanvaTorE Mrronez in R. Jtal. Num. 
'XXIX, 1916, pp. 435-449 (4 figs.). From considerations of the history of the 
place and of the style of its coins, the period of its mintage must be not earlier 
than the beginning of the second century before Christ. 

Coins of Longane.—The coins of the Sicilian Longare, or Longone, which 
SatvaTorE Mrronz, following Ciaceri, identifies with the present-day Ognina, 
or Lognina, a hamlet situated a little to the east of Catania, are somewhat 
sketchily described by him in R. Ital. Num. XXIX, 1916, pp. 450-460 (2 figs.). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Ritual Ceremony at the Funeral Games of Anchises.—At the funeral 
games of Anchises described in the fifth book of the Aeneid, Aeneas fastens a 
dove to a ship’s mast to serve as a target for archers. In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 
1917, pp. 101-110 (fig.), W. Dronna argues that this is really a ritual cere- 
mony in which those who take part strive to hit the bird of celestial fire, i.e. 
the giver of fertility, at the top of the tree of life with arrows symbolizing rays 
of light. 


FRANCE 


The Punishment of Prometheus on a Gallic Vase.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1915, pp. 214-215, J. Tourarn calls attention to a piece of red glazed pottery 
from Alesia upon which Prometheus appears chained to the rock and attacked 
by the eagle. 

Modifications of Classical Sculptures.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 114- 
118, J. TouTatn calls attention to two pieces of sculpture found at Alesia a few 
years ago, (1) a copy of the well-known “satyr in repose,” and (2) a herm of 
Heracles. The satyr was accompanied by an animal now largely broken away, 
but apparently a sow; while the Heracles wears what appears to be the skin of 
an ox. The substitution of the sow for the panther and the ox for the lion in 
these monuments is due to the fact that the boar and the ox were sacred 
animals in Gaul, and the panther and the lion unknown. Many similar modifi- 
cations of well-known pieces of classical sculpture may be found in Gallo- 
Roman art. 

Gallo-Roman Graves at Bouillé-Courdault.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 
109-111, J. Formic& argues that the existence of a Gallo-Roman cemetery at 
Bouillé-Courdault (Vendée) is due to the presence of a famous spring. The 
cult of springs in Gaul is well known and a place held in veneration would be 
a natural location for a cemetery. 

The Date of the Discovery of the Superposed Mosaics at Lyons.—In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 350-356, P. Fata points out that the date of discovery 
of the three superposed mosaics-excavated at la Déserte, Lyons, can be ascer- 
tained with considerable certainity. The first was found in 1820. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Palaeolithic Floor near Caddington.—In Archaeologia, LXVII, 1916, 
pp. 49-74 (41 figs.), W. G. Smrru points out that the palaeolithic floor at Cad- 
dington was larger than has generally been supposed and extended to Gad- 
desden Row, Hertfordshire, and to Round Green, near Luton, Bedfordshire, 
where numerous palaeolithic implements have bven found. 

Hoards of the Bronze Age.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 153-163 
(3 figs.), C. T. TREcHMANN discusses two hoards of bronze implements, one of 
sixteen found near Brighton and dating from the third period of the Bronze 
Age; the other of nine specimens, belonging to the fifth period of Montelius, 
found at Newport, County Mayo, Ireland. In the latter are two “‘sun flower” 
pins. 

Bronze Age Hoards from Oxford.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
147-152 (3 figs.), E. T. Lexps discusses two hoards of bronze implements found 
at Oxford in 1830 and 1881 respectively. The first, which consists of seven 
miscellaneous and broken pieces, was probably a founder’s hoard; the second 
consisted of ten palstaves and a celt. Both hoards date from the period desig- 
nated as Bronze Age IV, ca. 1400-1100 B.c., by Montelius. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Gigthis.—In Arch. Miss. No. 14 (116 pp.; 14 pls.; 3 figs.), L. A. Constans 
publishes a monograph on the Roman remains at Bou-Ghara, the ancient 
Gigthis, in Tunis. Excavations were conducted here from 1901 to 1906. The 
history of the town, which is known as early as the fourth century B.c., is 
briefly set forth and the various monuments described in turn. These include 
the buildings in the vicinity of the forum, among which is a large Corinthian 
temple of Serapis, the monuments between the forum and the sea, the docks 
and the neighboring district, the baths, the great palaestra and its baths, the 
market, the temple of Mercury, and other miscellaneous remains. 

Inscriptions from Gigthis.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXV, 1915, pp. 329-344, 
L. A. ConstTans continues his discussion (ibid. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 267-286; 
ef. A.J.A. 1915, p. 487) of the inscriptions found at Gigthis in Tunis. He 
describes six hitherto unpublished, and gives a revised reading of eleven already 
known. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Votive Cross on the Parthenon.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
191-199 (fig.), E. FReESHFIELD calls attention to a cross incised on the sixth col- 
umn on the north side of the Parthenon. It is of an intricate pattern 16 in. 
long and 11 in. wide. At the top is the abbreviation IC and at the bottom 
XC, while the word NIKA divided appears at the ends of the side arms. Near 
the top the letter € is four times repeated, and there are the initials @CVA 
and MANC, This is evidently a votive cross dating from the tenth to the 
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twelfth century, but the shape cannot be paralleled. The writer also notes 
that there are crosses of a simple pattern cut on the pillars which stand on 
each side of the entrance to the museum at Eleusis. They once formed part 
of the iconostasis of the old Byzantine church of St. Zachariah. 

The Byzantine Churches of Cyprus.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
111-133 (26 figs.), G. E. Jerrery discusses and gives plans of the early Byzan- 
tine churches in Cyprus. 

The Carmelite Church of Famagusta.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, 
pp. 106-110, G. E. Jerrery publishes notes upon the Carmelite Church of Fama- 
gusta, Cyprus. 

Pagan Symbolism on Christian Coins.—The survival on coins of the Chris- 
tian period of emblems first used on coins of the pagan era is discussed by N1coLa 
Borexu in R. Ital. Num. XXIX, 1916, pp. 461-470. 

Old Celtic Motives in Christian Art.—In R. Hist. Rel. LX XIII, 1916, pp. 
185-202 (10 figs.), W. Dronna shows that the figure of Daniel (identified by 
inscriptions) in the lion’s den, with the lions licking his feet, found as an orna- 
mental design on Christian buckles, etc., goes back to an old Celtic mythologi- 
cal group consisting of a deity accompanied by solar lions. It is a case where 
the new religion adapted an old motive. In a similar way certain figures of 
animals, especially horses, used for ornamentation in Christian art go back 
to the Celtic solar horse. The old motives of Celtic art had great vitality. 


SPAIN 
San Julian de los Prados, Oviedo.—In the Boletin de la Sociedad Espaftola 


de Excursiones, XXIV, 1916, pp. 29-51 (2 figs.), 97-140 (27 pls.; 10 figs.), 
F. Dz Sexes produces an exhaustive monograph on the important early church 
of St. Julian (Santullano) at Oviedo, which dates from the ninth century. 
Apropos of the restoration of the monument he takes up in detail the history, 
ground plan, separate architectural parts, ambon, chancels, windows, pave- 
ment, roof, bell-tower, mural paintings, etc. The plates, part in color, give 
an excellent idea of the basilica and its decoration. 


FRANCE 


Tombs with Windows.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 265-285 (10 
figs.), Lfon Martre discusses, apropos of the “‘tomb of Sainte Reine’’ and the 
“little basilica” at Alesia, a number of tombs and sarcophagi in various places 
in France, in which windows (i.e. openings of various shapes) exist. He finds 
that these tombs are Christian, and the existence of the window shows that 
the tomb was (or is) venerated, and the saint buried within is supposed to 
exert a healing power. Among the sick who come as pilgrims to these tombs, 
those who suffer from some disease of the head are always the most numerous. 
The round windows are no doubt for their benefit, that they may insert their 
heads. This series of tombs begins as carly as Merovingian times, and remains 
in favor even at the present day. A similar custom existed at Rome from the 
time of the catacombs. Ibid. p. 458 E. Espf#ranprev explains that the holes 
in the sarcophagi at Alesia were made by plunderers who wished to rifle the 
tombs. The skeleton in the “sarcophagus of Sainte Reine” was that of a 
man. 
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Rings from Aire-sur-la-Lys.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 159-163 (fig.), 
the Comte pg Loisne publishes ten rings found during the last sixty years 
near Aire-sur-la-Lys (Pas-de-Calais). Five of them date from the third to 
the fifth century a.p., and five from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Norman Capitals.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 234-243 (22 figs.), 
C. E. Keyser describes fifteen Norman capitals at Sonning, Berkshire, which 
came from the great abbey of Reading, which was blown up and destroyed 
by the Parliamentarians. He also discusses other stones from the abbey. 

Capitals from St. Nicholas Priory.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
245-250 (12 figs.), H. Brakspear discusses a series of capitals and bases of 
Purbeck marble from St. Nicholas priory, Essex, which have recently been 
discovered. They date from the twelfth century. 

Bishop Flambard’s Great Wall at Durham.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 
1916, pp. 221-226 (plan), W. T. Jonzs and J. T. Fowxer discuss in the light 
of excavations carried on in 1905 and 1916 the precinct wall of Bishop Flam- 
bard built at Durham about 1120. It was made of roughly dressed stones of 
large size and was about five feet thick. 

The Aisle Vaulting of the Winchester Transept.—In J. B. Archit. XXIII, 
1916, pp. 313-320 (8 figs.) and 329-334 (7 figs.),C. H. Moore discusses at 
length the aisle vaulting of the transept of Winchester Cathedral. Ibid. XXIV, 
1917, pp. 65-69 (3 figs.), J. Brtson comments upon the paper. 

The Dorter Range of Worcester Priory.—In Archaeologia, LXVII, 1916, 
pp. 189-204 (7 pls.), H. Brakspgar discusses the dorter renge of Worcester 
Priory pointing out its peculiarities. 

The Shrine of St. Edward.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 68-77 
(4 figs.), H. F. Westuake publishes certain details recently brought to light 
concerning the shrine of St. Edward in Westminster Abbey. 

A Bronze-Gilt Boss.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 87-95 R. 
Sirs discusses a bronze-gilt boss formerly preserved in the church of Steeple 
Bumpstead, Essex, and now in the British Museum. It is five inches in diam- 
eter and was probably one of five attached to a cross on a gabled shrine or 
reliquary. It is of Irish workmanship dating from about 740 to 750, and was 
probably carried off from Ireland in some Viking raid. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


A Relief at Dougga.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 124-128 (fig.), G. Larayz 
publishes a bone relief found at Dougga in 1913. It is 12 em. long and 4.5 
em. high, and represents five bears in violent combat with three hunters. It 
dates from shortly before the sixth century a.p. and is now in the Bardo 
Museum, Tunis. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Decoration of Organ Buffets.—In Gaz. B.-A. XII, 1916, pp. 457-473 
(pl.; 6 figs.), G. Servreres writes on the great church organs of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and their decorative architectural treatment. 
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Alabaster Tables.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 63-68 (4 figs.), 
W. L. Hitpsures discusses two alabaster tables, one 22} in. by 14 in., repre- 
senting the Holy Trinity, of Spanish workmanship dating from the fifteenth 
century; and the other 16} in. by 9} in. representing the entombment. The 
latter came from northern France and has been damaged and repaired. He 
also comments on a bronze head of a king as yet unidentified. It dates from 
the sixteenth century and may have belonged to a group. 

The Old Masters and Childhood.—In the Print Collector’s Quarterly, VII, 
1917, pp. 175-199 (12 figs.), G. S. HetumMann writes on drawings for and of 
children by the old masters. Childhood and its viewpoint were shared intel- 
ligently by Raphael, Diirer, Rembrandt, Rubens, and others. 


ITALY 


Frate Antonio da Monza.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 28-37 (9 figs.), 
F. Matacuzzi-V Auer takes up the thorny problem of the group of late Quat- 
trocento Lombard miniatures associated with the name of Frate Antonio da 
Monza. Only a single loose sheet, the Pentecost of the Albertina, Vienna, is 
signed F. ANTONI DE MODOETIA MINORISTE OPUS G. DE. The 
name and portrait of Pope Alexander VI, indicate that the sheet has been 
removed from a missal or Pontifical of that Pope, and date the miniature be- 
tween 1492 and 1503. The other works which have been in the course of 
years grouped with this as due to Frate Antonio by Venturi, Kristeller, Colvin, 
and Ratti are stylistically so different that they must be assigned to a different 
origin, in fact to a number of other artists. Of these artists the first in impor- 
tance is the anonymous master of the Hours of Bona Sforza,.in the British 
Museum. To this miniaturist belongs a large part of the work ascribed to 
Frate Antonio: the Vatican Pontifical, Cod. Ott. Lat. 501; two miniatures, 
Goldschmidt collection, Paris; the frontispiece of the Sforziada by Simonetta, 
London, British Museum (another copy in Paris, Bibl. Nat.), printed at Milan, 
1490; a diploma, dated 1497, of Emperor Maximilian to Lodovico il Moro, 
recently discovered in the Archives of State, Milan; and fragments of an illu- 
minated book in the Uffizi. A second smaller group is represented by the 
Life of Giacomo Sforza, Paris, Bibl. Nat. It. Ms., 372, written 1490, and the 
contract of 1494 between il Moro and Beatrice d’Este, London, Br. M., Add. 
Ms. 21413. The other works attributed to Frate Antonio show in reality 
the work of many hands, sometimes even in the same object. For example, 
part of the miniatures in the Libro di Jesus, Trivulziana, Milan, are of a coarse, 
inexperienced illumination, while others are very close to the accomplished 
Solario. Even more artists worked on the Grammatica di Donato of the same 
collection. The large portraits of Maximilian Sforza and Lodovico are by 
Preda. Of the small scenes one is by an awkward hand like some of the illu- 
minations of the Libro di Jesus above mentioned; another is by an artist en- 
tirely different in character, but most of them are the work of the vivacious 
and prolific master of the Hours of Bona Sforza, who was evidently the most 
active miniaturist of the group. His inspiration came from an easily recog- 
nizable source. As the long list of miniatures has to be stripped away from 
Frate Antonio and divided among various personalities, so his authorship of 
the engravings grouped under his name must be denied. Nor can they be 
assigned to the master of the Hours of Bona Sforza. For this master, however, 
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these engravings by whomsoever they may be—they seem partly the work of 
Zuan Andrea, partly of his school—were: the inspiration on which his minia- 
tures were based. The old hypothesis that the miniaturist of the Hours of 
Bona Sforza influenced Zuan Andrea neglected the chronological relation of the 
two; the latter’s work is actually earlier. The name of the miniaturist is not 
derivable from any present evidence. Certainly the suggestion of Girolamo 


Fieure 4.—G.oriricaTion or St. 
BY CARPACCIO. 


da Cremona is untenable and his quality does not come up to the known works 
of Preda. Though nameless to us, he was the favorite of a decade at the court 
of Lodovico il Moro. 

The Tomb of Giovanni Geraldini by Agostino di Duccio.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVI, 1916, pp. 38-42 (8 figs.), A. CoLasANTI offers a reconstruction of the tomb 
of Bishop Giovanni Geraldini in S. Francesco, Amelia. Agostino di Duccio 
is known to have made the monument to Matteo and Elisabetta Geraldini 
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in the same church, and that of Giovanni dating from 1476 shows his style 
clearly enough to make the already probable attribution a certainty. Of 
Giovanni’s monument, besides the sarcophagus and architectural decoration, 
the figure of the deceased, a relief of four Virtues and a half length relief of 
John the Baptist, all of which had unfortunately been removed from the church 
in 1902, have been returned to their original location and allow an approximate 
though incomplete restoration. The style of the work is decadent, the mar- 
bles are older pieces reused. 

Carpaccio’s Glorification of St. Ursula.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 1- 
8 (pl.; 7 figs.), B. BerENsoNn contests the date of the “Glorification of St. Ursula” 
by Carpaccio in the Venice Academy (Fig. 4). The picture bears, as is well 
known, the date 1491. But such a date seems unthinkable for the painting in 


Figure 6.—Heap By CaARPACcio. Figure 7.—Heap By CARPACCIO. 


view of the artistic development of Carpaccio. The emphasis on desigr 
and the serious completeness of the work are not characteristic of the young 
Carpaccio but are found only about 1510, e.g., in the artist’s masterpiece, the 
“Presentation in the Temple.” The architecture also is sixteenth century 
architecture comparable to the interior of S. Salvatore. Other pieces of the 
St. Ursula series are totally unlike the Glorification technically. They show 
the influence of the cutting linear modelling of Gentile Bellini, notably of his 
earlier manner. This one picture, however, is softly contoured and atmos- 
pheric, more in the manner of Giovanni Bellini, who had later become Car- 
paccio’s guiding star. To these general considerations for a later date than 
that actually borne by the picture come other specific ones. First in impor- 
tance comes the sentimental female type. For similar material one must look 
to the altarpiece of 1516 in Capo d’Istria and the ““Martyrdom of St. Stephen” 
of 1520 in Stuttgart. The type of St. Ursula is unlike that in the other pic- 
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tures of the series and is one that appears in various works between 1507 and 
1514. The putti floating about are of a type that seems to make its appear- 
ance about 1510. The landscape is equally late, and the oriental cavalier in 
the middle ground is a set motive in Carpaccio’s pictures from about 1508. 
Witness the lovely Nativity in Lord Berwick’s collection, London (Fig. 5). 
In fact, the heads recall those of Boltraffio, Granacci, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, 
Bartolomeo Veneto, or even the young Titian far more than those of Car- 
paccio in the nineties. The female coiffure with the chignon here worn does 
not occur in Venetian painting till about 1505 (““Doubting Thomas,” Treviso) 
and is prominent for a decade thereafter. The Giorgionesque male hair dress 
is in evidence, a complete impossibility in 1491. The most definite piece of 
evidence is found in connection with the standard bearer on the left and the 
female figure almost in front view behind her. The latter has an unusual 
arrangement of the veil, which is fastened in a knot on the forehead, a style of 
about 1510. Of both heads preliminary drawings are in the Gathorne Hardy 
collection (Figs. 6 and 7). But these same drawings were also used for the 
“Presentation in the Temple” of 1510. Sir Sidney Colvin, who first published 
the drawings, though he made all the recognitions, tried to keep the traditional 
dating by assuming that the drawings were reémployed after twenty years. 
But this, in itself unprecedented, is disproved by the style of the drawing and 
the costume. The problem of the date solved, the signature remains a riddle. 
The “1491” seems authentic, and the name is “Carpatio,” not “‘Carpathius,” 
as after 1502. Possibly this picture, completing the series, was given the date 
of the initiation of the work and the name was so spelt to accord with the spell- 
ing of the companion pieces. 

A Portrait by Titian.—In Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, p. 87 (pl.), Sir S. Convin 
calls attention to a portrait of an old man from the collection of Lord Northwick 
and now the property of Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill, Northwick Park. 
It has always borne the ‘name of Titian. There is, however, no record of its 
history before it came into Lord Northwick’s collection, and the attribution 
has been looked upon with doubt. A successful cleaning of the work has now 
brought to view its fine qualities and proved its genuineness as an example of 
Titian’s late manner. 

La Schiavona.—In Gaz. B.-A. XII, 1916, pp. 478-483 (pl.), M. W. Brock- 
WELL discusses the authorship of the famous portrait “‘La Schiavona’”’ or “Cat- 
erina Cornaro”’ which has passed into the Cook collection, Doughty House, 
Richmond. In spite of much conflict of opinion and the supposed Giorgion- 
esque character of the work, Titian’s authorship is vindicated. 

A Portrait from the Boschi Collection, Bologna.—In Burl. Mag. XXX, 
1917, pp. 73-78 (4 figs.), Miss E. C. James offers evidence to prove that a 
portrait included in the Sir William Abdy sale of 1911 is either the original 
or a replica of an “auto-ritratto” by Francesco Francia. Aside from con- 
siderations of resemblance of the work to authentic paintings by Francia, the 
argument is based principally upon Bolognese records and an engraving from 
the painting. In the nineteenth century records of Gaetano Giordani a “‘self- 
portrait’ by Francia in the Casa Boschi is described. Marcello Oretti in the 
eighteenth century tells of the same picture and says that an engraving was 
made of it by Carlo Faucci. In 1858 the entire Boschi collection of paintings 
was sold and there is no record of the present location of the Francia portrait. 
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However, an engraving still exists in the Casa Boschi, bearing an inscription 
which states that the engraving was made by Faucci in 1763 from the portrait 
of Francia painted by himself in the Casa Boschi. This engraving was obvi- 
ously made from the portrait which was formerly in the Abdy collection and 
which H. Cook has suggested represents Baldassare d’Este (Burl. Mag. X XVII, 
1915; pp. 98-104; 7 figs.). The question seems to turn upon the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bolognese writers cited. Miss James considers them authoritative. 

On Some Unpublished North Italian Pictures.—In Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, 
pp. 68-73 (4 figs.), T. Borenius publishes a picture of the Virgin and Child in 
the “Seventeenth Century Gallery” obviously by the same master as the “Rest 
on the Journey to Bethlehem” in the Ashmolean Museum, discussed in Burl. 
Mag. XXV, ~314, pp. 325-326 (5 figs.). The authorship of the two pictures 
is not definitely settled beyond the conclusion that the painter was of the Fer- 
rarese School of the early sixteenth century. The writer further makes two 
new attributions to Andrea Solario, an Ecce Homo in the collection of the 
late T. G. Arthur, and a Virgin and Child belonging to Dr. G. A. Cooke, 
Oxford. Of importance also is the publication.of a drawing of the Virgin and 
Child with Saints by Gaudenzio Ferrari, the property of Mr. Henry Oppen- 
heimer. 

A Florentine Tapestry.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 135-140 (fig.), a 
sixteenth century Italian tapestry is described by J. Breck. It was woven in 
a Florentine workshop by a Flemish workman, John Rost, after a cartoon 
probably made by the Florentine artist, Francesco Salviati. The tapestry is 
in the permanent collection of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and is, from 
every standpoint, one of the finest examples in America of sixteenth century 
Italian tapestries. The subject is taken from Dante’s Divine Comedy; it rep- 
resents Virgil appearing to Dante. The treatment of the composition repre- 
sents the contrast between Italian and Franco-Flemish tapestry, the former 
being much more pictorial in character than the latter. 

Hispano-Moresque Majolica in the Arezzo Museum.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVI, 1916, pp. 43-45 (4 figs.), A. pet Vrra publishes three Hispano-Moresque 
vases in the Museum of Arezzo. One is a large plate which can be definitely 
attributed to Valentian potters of the end of the fifteenth century. Another 
plate, remarkable for the bust in profile with oriental features and costume with 
which it is decorated, may be dated about a century later. The third example is 
a decanter bearing besides the wonted arabesque decoration the word HERBA 
or ERBAH repeated variously in Cufic letters on the three bands that mark off 
its two zones of ornament. On the front, i.e., below the tiny spout, is a large 
shield with seven balls immediately recognizable as the Medici coat of arms. 
Above this rest the papal keys and a symbolic design representing a door with a 
cross above. The whole signifies that we have to do with an example made 
at the time of the Medici popes, Leo X, 1513-1521, and Clement VII, 1523- 
1534. The three pieces are notable for the rich golden metallic lustre of their 
decoration. In the same museum are a few other pieces of Hispano-Moresque 
work of lesser note, i.e., a little plate and two cups. 

Faience of the Second Half of the Sixteenth Century.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVI, 1916, pp. 59-72 (30 figs.),G. BaLLarpin1 studies the painters of faience of 
the second half of the sixteenth century. This period has generally been 
neglected and grouped with the seventeenth century work, but although the 
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decadence had set in, interesting work was yet produced. Many documents 
indicate the continued prosperity of the potters and the independence of Faien- 
tine tradition. The figured vigettes of the period, of which the figure is gen- 
erally single and nude, can be technically grouped in three classes. (1) The 
figure is drawn in contour and little more. (2) The figure has a line contour, 
while the darks are shaded, enriched with simple details in color. Both these 
types are done in cobalt, and accessories, where there are any, are in yellow of 


Figure 8.—Sawn Sisto: PIAceNnzA 


two tones, one of them tending toward saffron, or sometimes, but rarely, to 
cobalt. (3) Finally, the figure has contours in cobalt with returns in brown 
or manganese while the darks are not only heavily shaded but also show vigor- 
ous brush strokes and the figures themselves are finished in yellow and brown. 
Three of the principal marks found on these pieces are of the otherwise well- 
documented Domenico Pirotti, continuing the work of the famous Ca Pirotti 
well past the middle of the century and employing Francesco Mezzarisa or 
Risino (active 1539-1575, mark “‘f’’); Leonardo di Ascanio Bettisii, who was 
called and signed himself ‘“‘Don Pino” (died 1578-1589, mark ““DOPI’’); and 
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Virgiliotto da Calamello or da Faenza, famous for his red (active 1530—, 
died 1566-1570, mark diagram ““VR FA”). Of these there are many certain 
works, signed and identifiable, especially in the Museo internationale delle 
Ceramiche in Faenza and in local private ownership. 

S. Sisto, Piacenza.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 12-24 (15 figs.), G. 
NicopEmMI writes on the architecture and decoration of the church of 8. Sisto 
at Piacenza (Fig. 8). The first foundation goes back to Engilberg, wife of 
Louis the Pious, 860. The present construction, completed in 1511, is due 
to Alessio Tramello, a prominent but historically neglected architect of the 
early sixteenth century, the stamp of whose personality is borne by the major 
part of the contemporary building at Piacenza. The fagade is later, of the 
end of the century, and much has since been changed, notably about 1755. 
The architectural ornament is mainly preserved. Notable are the choir stalls 
by Giovan Francesco and Pasquale Testa. The rich pictorial decoration is 
by men important at their time, but since neglected, e.g., C. Procaccini, G. B. 
Pittoni, B. Zaccheta, G. Fiorentini, B. Gatti, 8S. Novelli, and the like. 


SPAIN 


A Retable of the Monastery of Ofia.—In the Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola 
de Excursiones, XXIV, 1916, pp. 52-55 (pl.), E. Herrera y Orta publishes the 
retable now set with modern statues of the monastery of San Salvador of Ofia, 
Burgos. The present retable is composed of the remains of two, one dating 
before 1479, the other 1495-1503. The former is an especially rich specimen 
of Spanish Gothic carving. 

Unpublished Masterpieces of Spanish Painting.—In Boletin de la Sociedad 
Espafiola de Excursiones, XXIV, 1916, pp. 221-240 (6 pls.), E. Tormo pub- 
lishes six new masterpieces of Spanish painting: 

1. Retable of Santa Ana, dated 1503, coming from Sinobas, now in the 
possession of E. R. Larreta, Buenos Aires. 

2. Retable of Santa Librada, 1525-26, by Juan Pereda, in the cathedral of 
Siguenza. 

3. Baptism, dated 1535, by Vicente Masip or Vicente Juan Masip, in the 
cathedral of Valencia. 

4. St. Sebastian, 1616, by Pedro Orrente, in the cathedral of Valencia. 

5. Crucifixion, between 1616 and 1620, by Ribera, in the Collegiata, Osuna. 

6. St. Jerome, signed by Pablo Legote in the cathedral of Seville. 

Velasquez as Imitator of Pacheco.—In the Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola 
de Excursiones, XXIV, 1916, pp. 177-188 (5 pls.), M. Gomez Moreno studies 
the relations between the paintings of the Crucified Christ by Velasquez, 
Pacheco, Cano, Zurbaran, and Risueno. Pacheco invented in his picture, 
dated 1614, the type on which Velasquez based his great San Plécido example 
after which the other artists followed suit. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The De Clerck Portraits by the Master of the Magdalen Legend.—In Art 
in America, V, 1917, pp. 113-117 (pl.; fig.), F. J. Marumr, Jr., writes of the 
two wings of an altar-piece (the central panel is lost) recently added to the 
collection of Mr. Michael Friedsam. The arms hung above the donors make 
possible their identification and so the approximate date of the work, about 
1510. Though the chief merit of the altar-wings lies in the strength of the 
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donors’ portraits, which show the influence of Van der Goes, on the reverse of 
the shutters, where is represented the Ecce Homo, the Master of the Magdalen 
Legend shows himself as an innovator somewhat similar in temper to Bosch. 

Christ Appearing to His Mother by Rogier de la Pasture.—In Art in Amer- 
ica, V, 1917, pp. 143-149 (pl.), F. J. Marner, Jr., publishes one wing of an altar- 
piece by Rogier de la Pasture, recently bought by Mr. Michael Dreicer. The 
subject represented, Christ appearing to Mary, is based on the popular book 
of devotion, Meditations on the Life of Christ. The central panel of this altar- 
piece, the Disposition, and the left-hand panel, the Holy Family, have been 
discovered in the Cathedral of Granada. A comparison of this group of three 
panels with the larger duplicate, the famous Miraflores triptych in the Berlin 
museum, shows that the former is the original, while the Miraflores altar- 
piece isa good old copy. The writer considers the authenticity and quality of 
Mr. Dreicer’s panel indisputable. Not more than three early Flemish pictures 
in America can be considered in the same class. 

Justus of Ghent.—The reputation of Justus of Ghent, which has been much 
increased in recent years, is further strengthened by Sir M. Conway in Burl. 
Mag. XXX, 1917, pp. 18-21 (3 figs.). A painting by Justus representing 
Duke Federigo with his Son at a Lecture is taken as a starting point. By 
comparison with one of the figures in this group a portrait bust of a young 
man in the Galleria Carrara, Bergamo, formerly ascribed to Mabuse and “the 
Master of the Ursula Legend,” is recognized as the same individual painted 
by the same artist. This identification leads to the acceptance of a similar 
portrait in the collection of Mr. James Mann as the work of Justus. 

Ruysdael’s Etchings.—In the Print Collector’s Quarterly, VII, 1917, pp. 
153-174 (7 figs.), W. A. Brapuey writes on the etchings of Jacob Ruysdael. 
Bartch lists seven, and though this total has since been increased to thirteen, 
the additions are mere examples of the master’s apprentice work. The etch- 
ings are rare, especially in the superior first states. Of finished plates only 
“The Three Oaks” (B. 6) is dated, 1649, but it is probable that ‘““The Wheat- 
field” (B. 5) and “The Little Bridge” (B. 1) are earlier. Two unfinished plates 
were dated 1646 and one 1647, and the others were presumably early. 

Etchings of the Van de Veldes.—In the Print Collector’s Quarterly, VII, 
1917, pp. 55-89 (11 figs.), W. A. Brap.ey writes on the etchings of the remark- 
able Van de Velde family of artists. 


GERMANY 


Two German Tapestries after Michael Wolgemuth.—The problem con- 
cerning the connection of German artists, such as Wolgemuth, Direr, and 
Holbein, with designs for German tapestries is given at least a partial solution 
by R. M. Riersrant in Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 181-191 (6 figs.). Two 
German tapestries of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century are found to 
be direct copies of works of Wolgemuth. One of these, representing the 
Judgment of Solomon, is the property of Miss Timkin, New York. Its color 
only is designed by the weaver. The whole composition, with the exception 
of one figure, is copied from a woodcut by Wolgemuth and Pleydenwurff in 
the Narnberg Chronicle by Hartman Schedel, published in 1493 by Anton 
Koberger. That one figure is copied from another woodcut in the same vol- 
ume. The present location of the second tapestry, which represents Pope 
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Pius II and Emperor Frederick III with two Electors, is not known, though it 
was published in Burl. Mag. Nov. 1907, p. 101. It, too, is copied from parts 
of twe woodcuts in the Nurnberg Chronicle. These two tapestries, then, were 
not made after cartoons furnished by Wolgemuth for the purpose, but they 
prove that his woodcuts had strong influence upon German tapestry weavers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Canterbury Picture of the Fifteenth Century.—In Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, 
pp. 129-133 (fig.), Sir M. Conway discusses a picture of the Martyrdom of 
Saint Erasmus which hangs in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
artist is unknown, as is also the early history of the painting, but the date, 
1474, and the name of the donor, John Hollingborne, are on the picture. The 
work has generally been considered Flemish, but the name of the donor and 
various details of the painting, together with the fact that the cult of Saint 
Erasmus was popular in England in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
point to an English origin. 

London Topography in Stained Glass.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, 
pp. 140-145 (4 figs.), W. Martin shows that in a window of four panels in the 
chapel of Lincoln’s Inn with full length portraits of four saints there are faithful 
representations of known buildings. He identifies the exterior of the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn and other buildings in its vicinity, Westminster Hall and 
Baynard’s Castle. The buildings shown in the panels containing the portraits 
of St. James the Less and St. Matthias have not yet been identified. The 
window dates from about 1623. 

An Heraldic Glass Picture.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 12-14 
(pl.), H. C. Smrrx discusses an heraldic glass picture 1 ft. 1} in. high and 1 ft. 
5 in. wide, painted in colors and backed with silver foil. It is of East Anglian 
workmanship and is said to have come from Witchingham Hall, Norwich. In 
the middle is a large shield upon which is the achievement Cordell impaling 
Clopton and fourteen quarterings. It bears the date 1572. This species of 
painted glass is known as verre églomisé. 

Seals of the Abbey of Waltham Holy Cross.—In Proc. Sec. Ant. XXVIII, 
1916, pp. 95-101 (6 figs.), W. Sr. Jonn Hope describes the seals of the abbey 
of Waltham Holy Cross, Essex, dating from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY , 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


An Ancient Mexican Sacrificial Knife.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 368- 
377 (2 figs.), Dr. Caprran discusses an ancient Mexican stone knife used for 
human sacrifice (tecpactl) published by Liceti in Pyronarcha sive de fulminum 
natura (Padua, 1634), and reproduced by Zimmermann, Florilegium phil- 
ologico-historicum (Meissen, 1687). It consists of a richly inlaid wooden handle 
in the shape of a man kneeling and holding between his extended arms the 
blade, which, however, had been broken off. A similar knife with blade com- 
plete is in the British Museum, and another in the Kircherian Museum, Rome 
(see M. Soc. Lincei, XII, 1883-4). Liceti regarded it as a thunder-stone. Iis 
fragile character and its richly ornamented handle show that it must have been 


a ceremonial object. 


